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Riterature. 
LOVE AND AGE. 


BY THE LATE T. L. PEACOCK. 


I played with ee ’mid cowslips blowing, 
hen I was six and you were four ; 

When garlands weaving, flower-balls throwing, 

Were pleasures soon to please no more. 

Through groves and meads, o’er grass and heather, 

With little playmates, to and fro, 

We wandered hand in handjtogether ; 

But that was sixty years ago. 


You grew a lovely roseate maiden, 

And still our eariy love was strong ; 

Still with no care our days were laden, 
— | orgs joyously slong ; 

And I did love you, very dearly— 

How dearly, words want power to show ; 

I thought your heart was touched as nearly ; 
But that was fifty years ago. 


Then other lovers came around you, 

Your beauty grew from year to year, 

And many a splendid circle found you 

The centre of its glittering sphere. 

I saw you then, first vows forr=king, 

On rank and wealth your hand bestow ; 

Ob, then I thought my heart was breaking— 
But that was forty years ago. 


“ And I lived on, to wed another : 
No cause she gave me to repine ; 
And when I heard you were a mother, 
I did not wish the children mine. 
My own young flock, in fair progression, 
Made up a pleasant Christmas row: - 
My joy in theft was past expression ;— 
But was thirty years ago. 


You grew a matron plump and comely, 
You welt in ee htest blaze ; 


Around the hearth-stone’s wintry glow, 
Than when my youngest child was christened :— 
But that was twenty years ago. 


Time passed: My eldest girl was married, 
And I am now a grandsire grey ; 

One pet of four old I've carried 
Among the wild flowered meads to play. 
In our old fields of childish pleasure, 
Where now, as then, the cowslips blow, 
She fills her basket’s ample measure— 
And this is not ten years ago. 


a though first love’s ines ~ 7 blindness 
as away in colder lig 

I __. tho: y nt of you with kindness, 
And shall do, till our last good-night. 


Will bring a time we shall not know, 


When our young days of gathering flowers 
Will be on bundved years ago. 


—__.>——_ 


BLACK SHEEP. 
By Edmund Yates. 
CHAPTER VIl.—AMONG THE BEECHES. 


A fine avenue of beech-trees led from the gate through 
hich George Dallas had , to the house which had 
attracted his admiration. ese grandest and most beauti- 
trees were not er pend the = feature 
; not its te ” was 
Pe leds, Rieiow of trees of thet kind, seid 
neighbourhood to have no rivals in all England. Be 
it might, the woodland scenery in Sir Thomas Bol- 
noble park was beautiful in the highest degree, and 
beauty George Da)las was y and artistically 
ve, tender loveliness of the spring was 
throughout Set its by x. gisdnew, its 
perfumes, were aroun everywhere, as young 
man strolled on under the shadow of the great branches, 
bearing their tender burden of bright, soft, green, half 
unclosed ee, the weight and blackness of care seemed to 
be litted 
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now on a tender twig, again on a wild-flower, now start- 
ling from her nest a ing lark, anon stopping to listen 
to a burst of melody from some songster free from domes- 
tic cares, he was hardly recognizable as the man who had 
sat listening to Philip Deane’s hard, worldly talk at the 
Strand tavern the day before. : 

“ Brighter and softer” his mother had said he was looking, 
and it was true. Brighter and softer atill the hard, pleasure- 
wearied, joyless face became, as the minutes stole over him, 
among the sycamores and beeches. He had pursued his de- 
sultory path a mile or more, and had lost sight of the house 
and the avenue, when he came to a beautiful open glade, car- 
peted with turf of the sofiest green, and overarched by forest 
trees. Looking down its long vista, he saw that it terminated 
with a brilliant flower-garden, and a portion of a noble stone 
terrace, lying beneath one side of the many-turreted house. 
He stood entranced by the beauty of the scene, and, after a 
few moments, felt in his pocket for pencil and paper, in order 
to sketch it. He found both, and looking round him, saw a 
piece of the trunk of a felled tree, not yet removed by the 
care of the forester. ° 

“A capital place to sketch from,” thought George, as he 
folded his coat, and laid it upon the convenient block, and 
immediately became absorbed in his occupation. He was 
proceeding rapidly with his sketch, and feeling rather dispos 
ed to get it finished as quickly as he could, in order that he 
might return to the inn and procure some food, of which he 
stood in considerable need, when he caught the sound of a 
galloping upon the turf in the distance behind him. He raised 
his head and listened ; there it was, the dull, rapid thud of 
hoofs upon the grass. Was there one rider, or was there 
more? He listened again—only one, he thought; and now 
the rapid noise ceased, and was succeeded by the slow, patter 
ing sound of a horse, ridden daintily and gently about and 
about, guided by a capricious fancy. Still George listened, 
and presently there came riding out of the shadowy distance 
into the full expanse of the glade, down which the declining 
sun sent golden rays, as if in salutation, a lady, who was, as 
his first glance showed him, young and beautiful. She was 
quite unconscious of his presence, for the piece of timber on 
which he had been sitting was out of the line of sight, and 
though he had risen, he was still standing beside it. She 
came towards him, her slight furm swaying to the movements 
of her bright bay thoroughbred, as she put the animal through 
all sorts of fanciful paces, now checking him with the rein, 
now encouraging him with her clear, sweet young voice, and 
patting his arched neck with her white-gloved hand. The 
young man looked out from his hiding-place, enraptured, as 
she came on, a vision of youth, beauty, and refinement, down 
the wide green glade, the sun shining on her, the birds sing- 
ing, the flowers blooming for her, the proud walls of the old 
house rising grandly in the background, as if in boast of the 
worthy shelter that awaited her. Nearer and nearer she came, 
and now George Dallas could see her face distinctly, and could 
hear the pretty words with which she coaxed her horse. It 
was a face to remember; a face to be the happier for having 
seen ; a face whose beauty was blended of form and color, of 
soul, feature, and expression; a face which had all that the 
earth has to give of its best and fairest, touched with the 
glory which is higher and better, which earth has not to be- 
stow. It was the face of a girl of nineteen, whose clear eyes 
were of golden brown, whose cheeks bloomed with the purest, 
most varying flower-like colour, whose rich golden hair shone 
in the sunlight, as its braids rippled and turned about with 
the movement of her head, tossed childishly to the rhythmical 
measure of her horse’s head. 

Half a dozen trees only intervened between her and the 
spot where George Dallas stood, greedily watching her ae | 
movement and g , when she took her hat off, and push: 
the heavy golden hair off her broad white forehead. At that 
moment, the horse jerked the rein she held loosely, and pull- 
ed her slightly forward, the hat falling from her hand on the 


is. 

“Now see what you have done,” she said, with a gay 
laugh, as the animal stood stil! and looked foolish. “I d 
I'll make you pick it up with your mouth. There, sir, turn, 
I tell you; come, you know how.” And she put the horse 
through all the pretty tricks of stooping and half kneeling, in 
which she evidently felt much more pleasure than he did. 
But she did not succeed ; he obeyed touch and word readily ; 
but he did not pick up the hat. At last she desisted, and said, 
with a funny look of mock patience— 

“Very well, Sir Lancelot, if you won’t you won't, so I 
must get off.” She had just gathered her skirt in her hand, 
and was about to spring from her saddle, when George Dallas 
stepped out from ae Bg trecs, picked up the bat, and 
handed it to her, with a bow. 

The young lady looked at him in astonishment, but she 
thanked him with , which he was far from shar- 
ing, and put her bat on, while Sir Lancelot pawed impatiently. 

“Thank you,” she said ; “I did not see any one near.” 

“ | was sitting yonder,” said George Dallas, pointing to the 
spot whence he had , “on some fallen timber, and 
taking the liberty of sketching the view of the house, 
when you rode up.” * 

She coloured, looked pleased and interested, and said, hesi- 
tatingly, having bidden Sir Lancelot “staad,”— 

“ You are an artist, sir?” 

“No,” he answered, “at least, only in a very small way; 
but this is such a beautiful place, 1 was tempted to make a 
little sketch. But I fear I am intruding; perhaps strangers 
are not ; 

*“O are,” she replied, hurriedly. “We have not 
aang lang neds ighbourhood ; but they are all wel- 
come to come into the 9 ifthey like. Had you finished 





your eketch ?” she asked, timidly, witb a look towards the} g 


sheet of , which had fallen wnen Dallas rose, and had 
been fluttered into sight by the gentle wind, George saw the 
look, and caught eagerly at any pretext for prolonging the 
interview a few moments. 

“ May I venture to show you my poor attempt?” he asked, 
and without awaiting her answer, he stepped quickly back to 
the place he had left. The girl walked her horse gently for- 

and as he stooped for the paper, she was beside him, 
and, lifting his head, he caught for @ moment the full placid 
gaze ot her limpid eyes. He reddened under the look, full of 
gentleness and interest as it was, and a pang shot through his 
heart, with the swift thought, that once he might have met 
such a woman as this on equa! terms, and might have striven 


with the and proudest for her favour. That was all 
over now; at least he, even he, might sun himself in the 
brief light of her presence. She laid the rein on Sir Lancelot’s 


neck, and took the little drawing from his hand with a timid 
expression of thanks. 

“I am no judge,” she said, when she had looked at it, and 
he had looked at her, his whole sou! in his eyes ; “ but I think 
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delighted to give you every facility. He is very fond of art, 
t interest in artists.” 
:"’ said Dallas. I shall be at Amherst a 





“ You are very 


day or two longer, and I will take the liberty of making a 


few sketches—that splendid group of sycamores, for instance.” 
Ab yes,” she said, laug’ , “Il call them the godfathers 
and godmothers of the park. They would make a pretty pic- 


ture. I tried co draw them once, m but canrot ima- 
gine what a meas I made of it.” * _ i sa 


“Indeed,” said Dallas, with a smile, “and why am I to be 


—— unable to imagine a failure ?” 


se yOu are an artist,” she said, with charming arcb- 
ness and simplicity, “ and, of course, do everything well.” 

This simple exhibition of faith in artists am Dallas, to 
whom this girl was a sort of revelation of the possibilities of 
beauty, innocence, and naiveté. 

“ Of course,” he replied, gravely; “nevertheless, I fear I 
shall not do justice to the sycamores.” 

And now came an inevilable pause, and he expected she 
would dismiss him and ride away, but she did not. It was 
not that she had any of the awkward want of manner which 
makes it difficult to terminate a chance interview, for she was 
perfectly graceful and self-possessed, and her manner was as 
far removed from clumsiness as from boldness. The girl was 
— during the pause whose termination Dallas dreaded. 
After a little, she said— 

“ There is a very fine picture-gallery at the Sycamores, and 

I am sure it would give my uncle great pleasure to show it to 
you. Whenever any gentlemen from: London are staying at 
Amherst, or passing through, Mr. Page at the inn tells them 
about the picture-gallery, and they come to see it, if they care 
about such things ; perhaps it was he who told yuu ?” 
“No,” said Dallas, “ I am not indebted for the pleasure—for 
the happiness—of this day to Mr. Page. No one guided me 
here, but I happened to pass the gate, and a very civil old 
gentleman, who was doing some gardening at the lodge, asked 
me in.” His looks said more than his words dared to express, 
of the feelings with which his chance visit bad inspired him. 
But the girl did not see his looks; she was idly playing with 
Sir Lancelot’s mane, and thinking. 

“ Well,” she said, at last, settling herself in the eaddle in a 
way unmistakably preliminary to departure. “If you would 
like to see the picture-gallery, and will walk round that way, 
through those trees, to the front of the house,”—she pointed 
out the direction with the handle of her riding- whip," I 
will go on before, and tell my uncle he is about to have a 
visitor to inspect his treasures,” 

“You are very kind,” said Dallas, earnestly, ‘‘ and you offer 
me a very great pleasure. But Sir Tuomas Boidero may be 
or think it an intrusion.” 

“ And a thousand other English reasons for not accepting 
at once a civility trankly offered,” said the girl, with a de- 
lightful laugh. “I assure you, I could not gratify my uncle 
more than by picking up a stray connoisseur; or my aunt 
than by bringing to her a gentleman of sufficient taste to ad- 
mire her trees and flowers,” 

“ And her niece, Miss Carruthers,” thought George Dallas. 

“So pray go round to the house. Don’t forget your coat. 
I see it upon the ground--there. It has got rubbed against 
the damp bark, and there’s a great patch of green upon it.” 

“ That's of no consequence,” said George, gayly ; “ it’s only 
an Amherst coat, and no beauty.” 

“You must not make little of Amherst,”’ said the girl, with 
mock gravity, as George stood rubbing the green stain off his 

th his handk: f; “we regard the town hereasa kind 
of metropolis, and have V epms faith in the shops and all to 
be purchased therein. Did dear old Evans make that coet ?” 
“A of that name sold it me,” returned 

1 now thrown the coat over his arm, and stood, 
hat in hand, beside her horse, 

“The dear! I should not mind letting him make mea 
habit,” she said. “ Good by, for the present—that way,” again 
she pointed with her whip, and then cantered easily off, leav- 
ing George in a state of which he would have found it 
very difflult to define, 0 confli were his 


which she had indicated, and pursued it, m' z 
“ And that is Clare Carruthers! I thought I had seen that 
head before, that i neck, that crown of golden hair. 


Yes, it is she ; and little she thinks whom she is about to bring 
into her uncle’s house,—the.outcast and exile from Poynings! 
I will see it out; why should I-not? Lowe nothing to Car- 
ruthers that I should avoid this fair, sweet girl, because he 
chooses to banish me from her presence. What a presence it 
is! What am I that I should come into it?” He paused a 
moment, and a bitter tide of remembrance and self-reproach 
rushed over him, almost overwhelming him. Then he went 
on more quickly, and with a flushed cheek and heated brow, 
for was again rising withinhim. “ You are very clever 
as well as very obstinate, 7 step-father, but you are 
not omnipotent yet, Your darling niece, the beauty, the heir- 
eas, the great lady, the treasure of price to be kept e 
sight of me, from the very knowledge of an: g 80 vile and 
lost, has met me, in the light of day, not by any device of 
mine, and has spoken to me, not in strained, forced courtesy, 
but of her own free will. What would you think of that I 
wonder, if you knew it! And my mother? If the girl 
should ask my name, and should tell my mother of her chance 
meeting with ‘a wandering artist, one Paul Ward, what will 
my mother think ‘—my dear conscientious mother, who has 
done for me what wounds her conscience so severely, and who 
will feel as if it were wounded afresh by this accidental meet- 
ing, with which she has nothing in-the world to do.”’ He 
lifted his hat, and fanned his face with it. His eyes were 
his colour had risen; he looked strong, daring, ac- 
tive, and handsome,—a man whom an innocent girl, all un- 
learned in life and in the world’s ways, might well exalt in 
her guileless fancy into a hero, and be pardoned her mistake 
by older, sadder, and wiser heads. 

“How beautiful she is, how frank, how graceful, how unspeak- 
ably innocent and refined! She spoke to me with such an ut- 
ter ab of conventional pret , Without @ notion that she 

y be wrong in speaking to a stranger, who had 
a civility in her ancle’s park, She told that man on 
the balcony that night that Sir Thomas Boldero was her uncle. 
I did not remember it when the old man mentioned the name. 
How long has she been here, 1 wonder’ Is she as much here as 
at Poynings? How surprised she would be if she knew that I 
know who ehe is ; that I have heard her voice before to-day ; 
that in the pocket-book she beid in her hand a few minutes ago 
there lies a withered flower which she once touched and wore. 
Good God! What would a girl like that think of me, if she knew 
what I am—if she knew that I stole like a thief to the window 
of my mother’s house, and looked in, shivering, a poverty- 
stricken wretch, come there to ask for alms, while she herself 
glittered among my mother’s company, like the star of beauty 
and th as she is? How could she but despise me if she knew 
it! Bat abe will never know it, or me, most likely. I shall try 
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to get away and work out all this, far away in a country where 
no memories of sin and shame and sorrow will rise up around 
me like ghosts. I am glad to have seen and spoken to Clare 
Carruthers ; it must do me-good to remember that such a woman 
really exists, and isno poet's or romancer’s dream. I am glad to 
think of her as my mother’s friend, companion, daughter almost. 
My mother who never had a daughter, and has, God belp her, no 
son but me/ But I shall never see her again, most likely. When 
I reach the house, I shall find a pompous servant, no doubt, 
charged with Sir Thomas’s compliments, and orders to show me 
round a@ gallery of spurious Dutch pictures, copies of Raphael 
and Carlo Dolce, and a lot of languishing Lelys and gluttony- 
suggesting Koeller’s.” 

With these disparaging worde in his thoughts, George Dallas 
reached the border of the park, and found himeelf in front of the 
house. The fagade was evea more imposing and beautiful than 
he had been led to expect by the distant view of it, and the wide 
arched doorway gave admittance to an extensive quadrangle be- 
yond, A stone terrace stretcha@l away at either side of the en- 
trance, as at Poynings. Standing on the lower step, & tame 
peacock displayivg his gaudy plumage by her side, he saw Miss 
Carruthers. She came forward to meet bim with a heightened 
colour and embarrassed manner, and said— 

“Tam very sorry, indeed, buf Sir Thomas aad my aunt are not 
athome. They had no intention of leaving home when I went 
out for my ride, but they have been gone for some time.” She 
looked towards a servant who stood near, and added: “ I am so 
sorry ; nothing would have given my uncle more pleasure ; but 
if you will allow me,1I will send—” 

George interrupted her, but with perfect politeness. 

“Thank you very much, but if you will allow me, I will take 
my leave, and hope to profit by Sir Thomas Boldero’s kind- 
ness on a future occasion. He bowed deeply, and was turning 
away, when, seeing that she looked really distressed, he hesi- 
tated. 


“ I will show you the pictures myself, if you will come with 
me,” she said, in a tone so frank, so kindly and eugaging, that 
the sternest critic of manners in existence, supposing that critic 
to have been any other than an old maid, could not have con- 
demned the spontaneous courtesy as forwardness. “ I am an in- 
different substitute for my uocle, as a cicerone, but I think 1 
know the name of all the artists, and where all the pic- 
turescame from. Stephen,” she spoke now to the servant, «I 
am going to take this gentleman through the picture-gallery ; go 
on before us if you please.” 

So George Dallas and Clare Carruthers entered the house to- 
gether, and lingered over the old carvings in the hall, over their 
inspection of the sporting pictures which adorned it, and the 
dining-room, over the family portraits in the vestibule, the old 
china vases, and the rococo furniture. Every subject had an in- 
terest for them, and they did not think of askiag themselves in 
whac that interest originated and consisted. The girl did 
not know the young man’s name, but his voice was full of the 
charm of sweet music for ber, and in his face her fancy read 
strange and beautiful things. He was an artist, she knew pe Bh 
which in sober language meant that she had aeen a very tolera- 
ble sketch which he had made. He was a poet, she felt quite 
convinced ; for did he not quote Tennyson, and Keats, and Cole- 
ridge, and even Herrick aud Herbert, as they wandered among 
the really fiae and valuable paintings which formed Sir Thomas 
Boldero’s collection, so aptly and with such deep feeling and ap- 
preciation as could spring only from a poetic soul? 

It was the old story, which has never been truly told, which 
shall never cease in the telling, Both were young, and one was 
beautifal ; and though the present is an age which mocks at love 
at first sight, and indeed regards Jove at all, under any circum- 
stances, with only decent toleration, not by any means amount- 
ing to favour, it actually witnesses tt The young 
man and the girl—the idle, dissolute, perverted young man, the 
beautiful, pare, i t, proud, pious young girl—talked to- 
gether that spring afternoon, as the hours wore on to evening, of 
art, of literature, of music, of travel, of the countless things over 
which their fancy rambied, and which had wondrous charms for 
her bright intellect and her secluded Jife, simple and ignorant in 
the midst of its laxury and refinement, All that was best and 
noblest in George’s mind came out at the gentle bidding of the 
voice that sounded for him with a new, undreamed-of music ; and 
the hard, cold, wicked world in which he lived, in which hitherto, 
with rare intervals of better impulses, he had taken delight, fell 
away from him, and was forgotten. 

The girl's grace and beauty, refinement and gentleness, were 
not more conspicuous than her bright intelligence and taste, cul- 
tivated, not indeed by travel or society, but by extensive and 
varied reading, Such was the influence which minute after 
minute was gaining upon George, And for her? Her fancy 
was busily at work too, She loved art; it filled her with wonder 
and reverence. Here was an artist,a young, handsome artist, 
of unexceptionable manners, She adored poetry, regarding it as 
a divine gift; and here was a poet—yes, a poet; for she had 
made Dailas confess that he very often wrote “ verses ;’’ but 
that was his modesty: she knew he wrote poetry—beautiful 
poetry. Would he ever let her see any of it? 

“ Yes, certainly,” he had answered ; “ when I am famouse, and 
there is u brisk competition for me among the publishers, I will 
send a copy of my poems to you.” 

“Tome! But you do not know my name.” 

“O yes ldo, You are Miss Carruthers,” 

“Lom; but who told you ?” 

‘The question disconcerted Dallas a little. He turned it off ty 
saying, * Why, how can you suppose I could be at Amberst 
without learning that the niece ot Sir Thomas Boldero, of the 
Syepmores, is Miss Carruthers ?” 

« Ah, true ; I did not think of that,” said Clare, simply. “ But I 
do not tive here, generally ; I live with another uncle, my father's 
brother--Sir Thomas is my mother’s—Mr. Capel Carruthers, at 
Poyning®, several miles from here. Have you heard of Poyn- 
in Yr 

Yes, Mr. Dallas had heard of Poynings ; but now he must 
take bis leave. It had long been too dark to look at the pic- 
tures, and the young people were standing in the great hall, near 
the open door, whence they could see the te and the archway, 
and a cluster of servants idling about and looking out for the 
return of the carriage. Clare was suddenly awakened to a: 
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company he had forgotten how hungry he was, but now the re- 
membrance returned with full vigour, and he remembered very 
clearly bow many hours had elapsed since he had eaten, When 
he came in sight of the railway station, a train was in the act of 
coming in from London. As he struck into a little by-path lead- 
ing to the inn, the passengers got out of the carriages, passed 
through the station-gate, and began to straggle up in the same 
direction. He and they met where the by-path joined the road, 
and he reached the inn in the company of three of the passengers, 


and asked George if he would dine. 7 
“Dine?” said George. “Certainly. Give me anything you 
like, 0 that you don’t keep me waiting; that’s the chief 
thing.” 
“It ds late, sir, indeed,” remarked Mr. Page; “half past 
seven, sir.’ 

e?” said George, carelessly, as he turned into the coffee- 
“Bo lat 





GHOSTS’ GARMENTS. 


“T calculate from a slight but smart glance at your physi- 
cal uliarities that you don’t believe in ghosts, youngster.” 
ow, besides being called “ youngster” —a thing very irri- 
tating when you can catch hold of your moustache without 
disfiguring your upper lip—there is something very irritating 
to an Englishman in being addressed thus summarily and 
personally by an entire stranger. We, the only occupants of 
a first-class carriage on the North-Western Railway, had only 
just a «- from the first bridge atter leaving Euston-square 
station. 1, with a dignity which would convince most 
ple of my majority, drew myself up to my full height (and 1 
sit high, though not at all on account of the shortness of my 
legs), and replied that I was glad that so short an acquaint- 
ance bad been sufficient to assure him of my freedom from 
apy such ridiculous superstition. 

“Ha!” said the stranger, wilh @ strong nasal twang, “ so 
that’s how the land hies, is it? Wal! Then I reckon that the 
sooner you begin to believe, the better, and if you’ve got such 
a thing as a cigar about you, I'll commence your eddication 
at once.” 

“Thank you,” said I; “here is a cigar, but I prefer my 
present state of ignorance and incredulity.” 

“Very well rounded that, for a youngster,” retorted my 
tormentor. “Dr. Johnson didn’t make his dixonary for 
nothin’, { see ; but still, as long as you don’t believe in ghosts, 
your eddication ain’t the thing quite, neither.” 

By this time he had selected the biggest cigar from my case, 
had lighted it with a match which he struck on his trousers, 
and had begun to smoke it, rolling it from one side of his 
mouth to the other, and regarding me with acool impertinence 
which stifled me with indignation. 

“Wal!” he contioued, after a puff or two, “it’s a rank 
Britisher, is this cigar; but it was the best you'd got, so I 
won't grumble. Now stick another in your own mouth and 
then I'll begin your eddication.” 

1 had intended to smoke, and I was not to be stopped by 
any false notion of dignity: so I did as he requested, and re- 
signed myself to my tate. No sooner had I done so than he 
exclaimed, “ Now that’s what I call comfort!” smacked his 
legs and his fingers, and evinced such a high state of hilarity, 
that | began to be afraid I was locked up with a lunatic. 

“Ha!” be cried, snapping his fingers, “ I'll make your hair 
stand on end, | will, spite of all your pomatum and bandoline 
—and your legs won't hurt by a little stretching neither. Air 

ou ready ?” 

Hoping at least to draw off his attention from my personal 
appearance, by inducing him to begin a story at once, I nod- 
ded, and he commenced : 

“Wal, I'm only a-thinkin’ which of ’em it shall be. I've 
got one story as kills outright; but I want to cross to-nigh 
and being found with « corpse might be inconvenient, so I'll 
let you off that. i've another, as a brings on fils; but 
this carriage is narrow for fits. And l’ve another, as com- 
pletely takes away the breath, ’cept the story’s told slow, 
which I ain’t clever at. And I've aaother—well, you're a 
good-natured fellow, you air, and so I'll tell it you; it’s only 
dangerous in heart disease.” 

“ My heart is perfectly sound,” I said, in as stéady a voice as 
I could assume. 

“Wal, then! Here goes. About two months ago I was 
travelling by express from Dublin to Cork, meanin’ to cross 
to my native land in a sudden burst of affection towards an 
old uncle o’ mine who | heerd was about to leave this world 
for a better ; and 1 was a-moralising on the shortness of life, 
and consoling myself with reflections on the admirable ar- 
rangements of Providence, which don’t allow rich uncles to 
take their ile springs with em, when I bad the most extra- 
ordinary adventure with a faymale ghost that I remember in 
all my experience. 

“| was all alone in the compartment with my luggage, 
which consisted of a male portmanteau, a faymale trunk and 
a bandbox, as I had promised my old woman to bring her 
some finery from Paris. The bandbox was none of your 
pasteboard flimsies, but a true Parisian, made of shingle ; so I 
wrapped it up in my travelling rug. I put it under my head, 
and 1 went fast asleep. I'm a sound sleeper. Many a time 
have I gone to sleep when poggy-fishing, and slept all night 
in spite of the bullirogs a-leaping and a-croaking all over me, 
but I never had such a restless nap in my life as in that com- 
partment. First ofall 1 had a tickling in my nose, as if a 
drunken centipede was a trying to open his door with a tooth- 
pick. In the ensuing irritation I lifted my head, when— 
whish! went my travelling rug. Still, I didn’t rouse up de- 
finite, but snored on. Presently, the irritation increased, and 
1 lifted my head again, when, away went bandboa and all. I 
said to myself, ‘Now they'll be satisfied, 1 hope’ (for I knew 
it was ghosts, fast enough, being used to’em) ; and sure 4 
whatever it was left me alone awhile: 1 only heard a noise 
in my sleep like a mouse in the faymale trunk. Presently, 
however, 1 come aware of pinchin’ going oa in various por- 

. I am averse to piochin’, natural, and I 
twitched and twitched, determined to sleep it oat. But the 





membranoce of the lateness of the hour, and at once ived 
visitor’s farewell, gracefully reiterating her that ber 
uncle would gladiy make him free of the park for sketching pur- 
poses. She would tell Sir Thomas of the t occurrences 
of the day—by the by, she had not the pleasure of knowing by 
what name she should mention him to her uncle. 

we 4 very insignificant one, Miss Carruthers My name is Paul 

ard.’ 

And so he left her, and, going slowly down the great avenue 
“mong the beeches, met a carriage containing a comely, good- 
humoured lady and an old gentleman, also comely and good- 
humoured ; who both bowed and smiled graciously as he lifted 
his hat to them. 


os“ Sir Thomas and my lady, of course,” thought 





-« 
;“a 


much nicer Class of relatives than Capel Carruthers, I should 
He walked briskly through the town. While be was in Clare’s 


pinchin’ increasia’ from the desaltory to the vicious, I knew 
it wasn't any good, so I opened my eyes and sat up, and, bless 
my soul, if there wasn’t a faymale figger of exceeding beauty 
dressed complete in my wile’s garments. Parisian bonnet 
with yaller > eign gone iy 2 — trimmed with 
red ue slippers and pin kings, 
‘And if 1 didn't stare, why this cigar’s tobacco, that’s all f 

He paused a moment, and looked at me with a most evil 
expression of enjoyment ; | let his impertinence pass without 
the smallest remark, and he continued: 

“ Wai, I wasn’t skeered a fig, eS ee, took 
out a pipe (I smokes pipes usual), and asked her if she objected 

j ot o bit, she answered pleasant, 


and ahe opening her lips, through w 1 saw the 
back of the carriage.” & 
“The back of the carriage ? 





who were about to remain at Amherst. Mr. Page was in the hall, | back 


peo- | as I know—all real and material 


t,| siad, a-bolding out the rae hand again 





“Yes. Ghosts is hollow, and got no teeth, no bones, no 
hair, nothin’ but flesh and skin, and only the very outside o’ 
that; asort of nothing without innards. If she hadn’t had 
my wife’s bonnet on, her head, with the compartment light 
over it, would a looked like the globe of a paraffine lamp 
afore it’s lit; but when the mouth’s shut, you can’t see 
through ; it’s only semi-transparent, like ground glass, and if 
it n’t been one of those new-fangled hats, like a captain’s 
biscuit with strings, I could only a seen the cushions at the 
a chance chink in the straw. As it was, I saw 
three buttons and puffs complete.” 

“ Nonsense,” I said. I was delighted when a question sug- 
gested itself which I thought would prove a poser to the man. 
“ But,” said 1, “if ghosts are made of such slight materis|, 
how can you account for your friend’s sup ng the weight 
of the bonnet with ‘ yaller’ ribbons, the velvet jacket with the 
gimp trimmings, and the rest of it?” 

* Very clever for you. youngster. That was what had pre- 
cisely puzzled me about ghosts for a long time, as it has puz- 
zied most incred’lous writers on the subject, old and new. 
Ghosts of clothes, they says, air ridiculous, and so J thought ; 
though, being natural of a yeligious temperament, I didn’t say 
so, and if clothes ain’t ghostly, they can’t be real, ‘cause the 
immaterial couldn’t support a paper bonnet, let alone crino- 
line. Such was the state of my feelin’s on the subject, when 
this lady figger started ‘em from their dormant apathy. 
* Here’s a chance of settling the q ; says I to myself, ‘ as 
may never occur again. Here’s a faymale ghost, as I knows 
a ghost, ’cause I’ve seen the buttons of the carriage through 
her bump o’ philoprogenitiveuess, and she’s wearin’ clothes, 

clothes, because I’ve paid to 
the tune of five hundred dollars for ’em ; and this here imma- 
terial ghost is wearin’ these material clothes, as well as if she 
was made of Bessemer steel. Here’s an opportunity,’ said I, 
‘ of asking a question——’ ” 

“Now then, my friend,” said I,“ I am impatient to hear 
the answer.” For there was a want of alacrity in his tone, 
and a falling off in his spirit, and he had taken his cigar from 
his mouth and was studying the ceiling; all of which, I 
thought, betokened that either his invention or his mewory 
was failing him. 

“ Wal,” he replied, “ there is one lesson I have never forgot, 
‘cause I had to write it seventy-seven times in one mornin’, 
at the age of six: it was Patience is a Viréeu, and the sooner 
you lay it to heart, the better for your wile, if you ever have 
one; which, looking consumptive, you won't, perhaps, so it 
don’t matter much. 

I again took no notice of bis gross want of delicacy. 

“Wal, you’re beginning to learn, I see,” he went on, “so 
I'll humour you. ‘ Feminine sperit, said I, ‘ would you oblige 
me and the live world in general by informin’ me how it is 
you appear in clothes?’ ‘It’s like your impudence to ask the 
question,’ she replied, turnin’ 
in’; ‘ you wouldn’t dare put question to a live lady. But 
all of you on that side file dust seem to think a sperit hasn’t 

t any feelin’s whatever. I've heerd questions asked, when 

‘ve been forced to lay up a-while in a table,as made me 
ashamed of ever havin’ lived.’ ‘I’m sure 1 beg your pardon,’ 
said I, feelin’ very small lager indeed, ‘ but I meant no harm. 
P’raps I should a said, how do you manage to bear the weight 
of’em? ‘Why, do you think we haven’t any ’ she 
said ; ‘then how do you imagine we turn tables?” ‘ ‘gf 
answered, feeling I had met my match for the first time in my 





n—which is ghost for biush- 


live, ‘ but that didn’t occur to me.’ ‘ Shake hands, if you doubt 
me,’ said she, holding out as pretty a little gloved as it 
ever was my fortune to see. ow it’s rather a ticklish crisis 


in a man’s existence when a ghost asks him to shake hands, 
but I wasn’t going to be afraid of a human soap-bubble, espe- 
cially being faymale. So I shook hands with her, and got 
such a grip as | never had, except eenan. ‘ Now,’ she 
\, ‘give a poke at 
that with your finger.’ va poke, and the glove tumbled 
all of a heap on the floor, as if I'd knocked it off & peg ; and 
there was five as pretty little bare white semi- nt 
fingers as were ever manufactured out of opal glass. al, I 
was eke red a little at that, though I might a known how it 
would ve if I'da reckoned; and | said, handing her the glove, 
which she put on all at once without unbuttonin’, ‘ Excuse 
my asking an impertinent question, but where on airth ao 
you inflated nothings get your strength from?’ ‘ Will!’ she 
answered, with another e, ‘ will and sperit!’ ‘ Ob, indeed,’ 
said 1. ‘And what might you mean by sperit ” ‘ Sperit, she 
replied, ‘ is a get which blows us out to shape, like 
balloons.’ ‘Oh, io , says I. * You're blown out like dall- 
oons, air you” ‘ Yes,’ she says,‘ we air; andeif you don’t 
break our film, which you can’t when we don’t wish, we are 
as strong as you felt just now.’ ‘Ob, indeed, said I, not un- 
derstanding quite paspicuous, ‘and when I knocked that 
glove off just now, did I break the film? ‘I her guess 
you did,” she said; ‘it’s only just healed up.’ ‘Then, 

» gaid I, thinkin’ I'd caught her ioaies, for 
these ghosts most of ’em lie like everlastin’, ‘if you're 
blown out like a balloon, how is it you didn’t collapse 
right away? It wasn’t will, was it?” * No, she answered, 
quite ready. ‘I'd given that up ; it’s the nature of thé sperit 
not to.’ ‘ How so” said I, thinking it rather a faymale reason. 
‘Why,’ she said, ‘sperit and air is like ile and water, and 
won’t mix; you can stir em as hard as you like, but they 
won't mix.’ ‘Oh, indeed !’ said I again, puzzlin’ my head for 
another question. For mind you, youngster, whenever you 
meet with a ghost, ask ’em q ons, and never leave off. 
They’re compelled to answer them out of politeness, and I 
will say ghosts are pretty mannered as a rule. But once let 
‘em out of haroess, and they always run to their own stones, 
Saket a ah is eee et ea 

a ghost’s li ‘em, they’re all so 

melaachol #* But she was politeness itself, was this 
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pread out most uncomfortable in the woodwork of this ker- 
ridge, till you was asleep, and I dress myself.’ ‘Wh 
dida’t you get into one of the cushions’’ saidl ‘There 
wasn't she answered ; ‘these cushions on this are all 
loose, ool S one ed es ee con- 
tin w dreadf painful a ghost, 

yaad, Why, I remember s friend of mise who did thes, 
and the passengers took one of the cushions to play cards on, 


with changing partners, and putting.down the 
wrong , and one thing and another, one half of him 
fda’? know’ where the other] half had got to, and, as they 
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were near a week before they got together, and then he 
kicked himself three times in the eye before he found the 
join.’ * Wal,’ said I, ready with another question this time, 
* are all ghosts equally ill-provided with clothing? ‘ All, she 
replied, ‘except those that are buried in clothes, and they 
don’t last long. Ghosts used to go about in their winding- 
sheets, but it won’t do now. A young ghost soon learns that. 
I had mine torn to rags the first night, and had to get into my 
own tombstone—the greatest indignity a #'t has to suffer. 
And even them that have dresses haven't the rightsort. A 
friend of mine was buried in her bridal dress; but she got so 
chaffed about it, that she left it off after a week.’ ‘I sup 


you can find clothes generally, can’t you?” said I. ‘ Yes, ifa 
ghost is not over-particular and not /azy,’ she answered. ‘ You 
see, we Only want them at night, not being visible by day, 
even to one another ; but it’s very awkward sometimes when 
we are obliged to put on the clothes you livin’ beip’s have 
just taken off, for if you want them in the night we have to 
evacuate in a hurry, and creep into any refuge we can find, 
and that’s the explanation of many of those stories of crock 
falling down—not but what some ghosts like a bit ot mischief 
sometimes, but they are the worst sort. Now, I remember 
——’ ‘Excuse me,’ said I, interrupting her, * but what do 
you mean by lazy ghosts” ‘Them that don’t care about 
going about decent, said she; ‘they are the sort that most! 
fills your furniture. They don’t care, as long as they are safe 
in the leg of a table, and they have no sense or decency What- 
ever; they crowd together anyhow, and never put on clothes 
from one year’s end to another. They have greatly in- 
creased of late, having got a new pleasure in duping the 
living; but they sare down upon by all respectable 
ghosts, and they go by name of casuals.” ‘ You are a re- 
spectable ghost, { presume? said I. ‘Of course I’m 
respectable,’ she replied. ‘I allus go about at night well 
dressed, if I can; but allus dressed: Not but what 1 am put 
to straits occasional. The other night I was staying, on bis- 
ness, at an old castle on the Rhine, and there wasno faymale 
wardrobe there whatever ; but I found a chest up-stairs full of 
queer old dresses, and I had to fix myself up in them as best 
lcould. I met the old baron as I was a-goin’ down stairs, 
and nearly frightened him into fits. I saw he sent an account 
of it to a paper, in which he swears he had a visit from his 
great-grandmother. How I laughed to be sure, for my bis- 
ness had owe Mes do with the old gentleman at all.” ‘ Dis- 
ness?” 1 says, hing aclue. ‘Do you have bisness?” Isaw 
I had made a mistake at once as she began shakin’ her head 
from one side to the other like a pendulum turned the wrong 
way up. ‘Ab,’ she said, ‘I bave; but our bisness is 
ment. We have to gc about all over the world, tracin’ the 
history right away threw, of all our sins. Some of our sins 
die out at once, but some little things we never think 
twice of at the time of committin’ go rolling on like snowballs 
for ever. I’ve only two left now. One of them isa lie I 
made a child of mine tell to me out of a scrape with his 
father, which has already to two murders, a suicide, and 
frauds without number; I don’t know when that will die, but 
it’s not active at the present moment. The other, on which 
I’m travelling now, is in consequence of the way I left m 
property. I left it to a distant relation, who was a spend- 
and every penny he spent ill, I have had to watch the 
of; but it’s pretty well worn out, as a deal of it 
passed charities, which relieves me. , the last 
done 
on 


iH 


into 

with the money was by the housekeeper of that 
the Rhine. The son of the man the property was 
to, is now dying of gout, the pro-duce of port wine bought 
ernie howe ig ont and sixpence- 
then seven 

now?’ I asked ber. 
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cay,’ she answered. ‘But what brings in this car- 
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“ day we , 

vats and the death Tans to be in st, will die be- 


bit stretched, othes 
—S this is my Station, and if you don’t believe in ghosts 
by time, it’s my opinion 





SMALL HYPOCRISIES. 


The hollowness of a great deal of our social intercourse is 
a commonplace which makes ardent young men very angry 
and vent and am , and crude-minded oider men very 
sbrewish and bie. The one declaim and 


purse, and his daughter’s heart and , upon his sleeve are 
themselves the worst impostors of They pretend to like 
aman for the pleasure which b' of his 
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pose | the same as that which warms the bosom of the pagan as he 


ery|asa whole. There may be a great deal of use in reflecting 


punish- | very backbone of a 














































tia | of these follies are constantly found to be just those who 


rural | a strongly marked individuality. Provided it be not ae od the facts 
on 


id | too tame level of ordinary intercourse. But for one case 








by taking up the line that such a doctrine as this is the glori-| mistaken for assent and sympathy, the silent person is not 
fication of selfishness. The insincerity of the world is one of | wholly responsible for the blun'er. And it is impossible to 
those fine windy themes which are capable of a very exalted | draw an exact line beyond which this implied complaisance 
and plessing treatment. They make a weak man or a weak | acquires a colour of baseness. A great deal depends on the 
woman feel ever so much better and holier. Not that such | subject, and everything depends on the time and the place 
edification bas the smallest effect upon their conduct. They | and the person. Seme poor creatures are born for assentation, 
would rather esteem it an irreverence to bring the windy high- | Disinterested flattery isthe attitude which tiuey naturally as- 
falutin’ principles down trom their sacred places into common | sume towards nearly everybody with whom they are brought 
use. It is a vast comfort to know that they look with proper | into contact. Of the hypocrisies of these miserable souls 
contempt upon the bypocrisies of society; that is, of their | nothing need be said, except that one may pretty safely con- 
next door neighbour. The comfort, one supposes, is much | clude that a cringer of this stamp has always got some one or 
two unlucky and still smaller persons in the background whom 
a mysterious Providence has placed in his bands to endure 
bullying and tyranny from him. 

To see the real smallness of insincerity in trifles, of insincere 
manners, of insincere complaisance, and all the other forms of 
social hypocrisy, one has only to put by the side of people 
who yield to such weaknesses those others whom a natural 
simplicity, straightforwardness, and at the same time sweet- 
ness of character, keep from swerving. They need no pre- 
cepts about preserving the volto sciolto along with the pensieri 
stretti—the ingenuons front with the reserved mind. An ap- 
parently inborn straightness of judgment seems to conduct 
them to the nicest, though an involuntary, knowledge of the 
point whence things unworthy have their beginning. They 
do not make evemies or disturb society. Yet they neither 
feign to be what they are not, nor dissemble what they are. 
Small hypocrisies never occur to them as available means to 
any end whatever. The cleverness of the most skilful social 
diplomat has a wonderfully gas-light tawdry look when con- 
fronted with this vigorous native simplicity, which is inde- 
pendent without being impudent or boorish, and fascinating 
without unworthy compliance. All forms of affectation and 
pretence show a misconception of the relative size of things 
that are worth having. As if self-respect, and the invigorat- 
ing consciousness of sincerity and singlemindedness, were 
cheaply sacrificed for the sake ot being thought something 
that one is not by the world! that is, by a number of people 
who do not much care whether one is that or any(bing clse. 











































































thwacks the little wooden god that he adores. The hugest 
blows that can be heaped upon the back of an abstraction like 
society do no harm to the abstraction, and they relieve the 
feelings of the man who raises his right arm to the task to a 
delightful extent. It is much more profitable to observe the 
prevalence and the consequences of the small hypocrisies of 
the individual than to bewail the vague hypocrisy of society 


on the harm which a man may do himself by the practice of 
petty deceits upon his neighbours. There cannot much good 
come of believing that all mankind are in a friendly conspi- 
racy to cheat one another ; but the plot of a man to pass him- 
selt off tor something which he is not, and which he has ex- 
cellent reasons for knowing himself not to be, is a piece of 
conduct that may be looked at soberly aud practically. We 
can see what this means. But when people say that society 
is selfish and insincere, we scarcely have a much more accu- 
rate idea of what they specifically mean than if they said that 
a locomotive was selfish. 

A whole parcel of smal! social bypocrisies commonly label- 
led with the simple name of affectation. The laudable kinds of 
insincerity may be mostly summed up in the significantly un- 
English name of complaisance. In ordinary speech, complai- 
sance, even in its worst sense, seldom means more than an 
unselfish hypocrisy. It is the attempt to be sympathetic with 
other people, not for any sinister aim in the background, but 
merely because the man likes to feel things going smoothly, 
and with as little grittiness as possible. Obviously this (on 
the whole) useful and creditable habit may become ignoble. 
The man who is universally complaisant, and has lost the 
faculty of sa yy Bae than smooth words, very soon finds 
that the world taken the measure of his weakness, al- 
though perhaps he may deliberately prefer that people should 
think little of him than they should put him to the trouble of 
arguing and disagreeing and quarrelling with them. The 
tation, on the other hand, is an aggressive 
egotism. Nobody is atfected who does not want to attract 
admiration to himself, or, if not admiration, at least that 
amount of attention which may be equally flattering and 
pleasant to a vain man. Whether he professes virtues or 
vices which he has not got, his aim is equally to make the 
beholder or the listener think about him. He will submit to 
ge ee being thought like other people, or worse 
still, thought of at all. Not confident that the qualities which 
he has are enough to win for him this consideration, he puts 
on the air of all sorts of other qualities which he has not got, 
and which very often nobody would value him for if he really 
had them. Dunning, the lawyer, used to spend hours before 
the mirror posing and practising airs which might persuade 
the crowd of impatient attorneys waiting for him that his ugly 
face and figure were very handsome and graceful. Nobod 
cared a straw whether he was handsome or ugly. There 
no limit to the absurdity of the guises which vanity will make 
aman ready to put on. Oddly enough, foibles and faults and 
weaknesses are the favourite devices of affected persons. 
They will pretend to be in bad health, when in truth they are 

ly well. They will adopt a silly lisp, or they will 
mouth their words, when it would be much more convenient 








B. A. CONFEDERATION 
Considered in Relation to the Interests of the Einpire. 
BY THE HON. JOSEPH HOWE. 


Turning again to the Maritime Provinces on the Atlantic 
seaboard, we discern the nearest and most available allies 
that these Islands have, whenever (and may the time be very 
remote) they are forced into a great naval war. France 
knows the value of the North Atlantic as a training school 
for seamen, and for three hundred years she has cultivated it 
with a persistent and enlightened national policy. Even 
after her hold upon the continent was severed by the fal! of 
Louisburg and Quebec, she stipulated for the occupancy of 
St. Pierre and Miquelon, and for orm am ct fishery upon 
the west coast of Newfoundland. Bya al expenditure 
of bounties, and a rigid system of enrolment, she has now 
built up on two barren islauds a prosperous mercantile com- 
munity. Without raising the legal question of exclusive oc- 
cupancy she maiatains, by the frequent visits of her men-of- 
war, and by the passive resistance of numbers, something 
like an ascendancy on what is called “the French shore,” 
while the Banks swarm with her fishing craft whose bultows 
stretch for many hundreds of miles. By these means France 
employs orgy Saeees 10,000 men on the Banks and shores 
of Newfoundland : this is the naval reserve which makes her 
formidable upcn the ocean. Looking to the apparent. decline 
in the number and efficiency of seamen ia these 


lands which 
to them to 5) like anybody else. They resort to tricks of | some Members of Parliament have recently ted out, she 
t and tricks of gesture, when everybody would be much | would indeed be formidable had not our noble Provinces in 


pleased, and would think far more kindly of them, if 
they walked and comported theimselves without tricks, and 
even though the tricks are a downright trouble to them. The 
worst of all is that the men and women who are most guilty 


the North Atlantic, without bounties or encouragement of 
any kind, developed maritime capabilities that excite “our 
special wonder,” and out of all proportion to apy interest, 
strange to say, which the subject has ever excited in the 
Mother Country. In the event of a war with F either 
Nova Scotia with her 20,000, or Newfoundland with her 
88,000 hardy seamen, would, if furnished with gun-boats, 
sweep these 10,000 Frenchmen off the ocean in a single sum- 
mer, and then come home to guard the coasts of England till 
the war was over. And yet we are asked to break down the 
institutions which have fostered this naval reserve, and ani- 
mated it with a spirit of loyalty and devotion not to be sur- 
passed on the coasts of H Whatever 
the colonists feel, this is a question of vital Lmperial policy ; 
and when ber Majesty’s Ministers are asked to transfer the 
government of these 60,000 mariners from Eagland to Canada 
—from the seaboard where it may be guarded to Ottawa 
where it cannot—from the open harbours that our ironclads 
can enter at all seasons of the year, to an icy region hundreds 
of miles above tide water, inaccessible our navy in sum- 
mer, and ,in winter sealed by frost, question should 
be answered by the Cabinet with a firmness commensurate 
with its magnitude and importance. 

But is there any necessity for a hasty and unwise decision 
of this question? None whatever. y treated in 
this country it would have settled itself since. What are 

? In 1862 a Conference was held in Quebec to dis- 
cuss various topics of jntercolonial interest, and at that Confe- 
rence, representatives from the Governments of Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick being present with the whole Canadian 
Cabinet, it was decided unanimously, in presence of the great 
difficulties which beset the question of Colonial Union, that 
pe Bane | ope of the subject was premature and could be 


wed by no result. 
In 190 2 Codlscence was held at Charlotte Town to consi- 


der the smaller and much less complicated question of a Le- 
gislative Union of the Maritime Provinces only. If permitted 
to continue and close their deliberations, without intrusion, 
that Conference would probably have sim: the commer- 
cial and financial arrangements of those } 
is not at all that they would have consented to give 
up the independent governments and | ures under which 
they had so long lived and prospered in harmony and good 
neighbourhood. I vil hour certain Canadian gentle- 
men appeared upon the scene, and from that time to the 
present all British America has been thrown into admired 
disorder. 


It appears that the antagonism of races, of dual leaderships 
and double majorities, already described, had about this time 
produced a deadlock of unexampled tenacity. 
and reconstructions had been tried, and still the House was 
nearly divided, and the rival politicians were at their wit's 
end. Neither would give way, or yield any thing for the 

of the country, but at last they bethought them that the 
Provinces migh ts to relieve 
their embarrassments. When Herod and Pilate coalesced 


might most safely trust to their real character for esteem and 
admiration. The affectation of clever people has become a 
proverb. A t poet or a great lawyer may be found to 
divide the palm of affectation with the emptiest little miss in 
the room. The pleasure which really able persons derive 
from passing themselves off as great fools must be one of the 
most curious in the whole repertory of human joys. That a 
wise man should now and again deliberately play the part of 
fool is not unreasonable. For instance, for convicting a prag- 
matical blockhead, and showing the bystanders how great a 
blockhead he is, there is nothing more effective than the So- 
cratic method of feigning ignorance and a desire to be per- 
suaded. But this may soon be carried too far, and in an 

case is easily distinguishable from the assumption of imbecil- 
ity for the purpose of making people talk and wonder about 
you. It sometimes happens that what plain folk mistake for 
an absurd and offensive affectation isthe genuine air and 
manner @ {distinction, “Clowns look on the simplest points of 
good breeding as despicable fopperies. And those who are 
not clowns are often too intolerant of what look like insincere 
mannerisms, but which may be really the natural outcome of 


ampshire or of Sussex. 


rude and ill-timed and selfish and arrogant, such distinc 
gives a fresh and vivid tone to the otherwise monotonous and 


where it is spontaneous and natural, in twenty cases it is the 
artificial product of a restless self-consciousness. Half of all 
the small hypocrisies of all kinds are the fruit of the same 
morbid distrust of ourselves. The man who is always won- 
about himself, what sort of qualities he has, what is 

th t of him, is sure to feel the necessity of posing, and 
ch g himself in purple patches which may catch the eye 
of the beholder. Even a plain woman, if she feels that some- 
body is looking at her, is apt to turn a little theatrical. It is 
the same with more impressive forms of self-consciousness. 
with his mind fixed wholly and habitually upon 

hi and upon the view which others will take of him 
can help a part. Self-consciousness instantly makes 
a man that he is in front of the footlights, with paint on 
his _ and clad in a costume which is not that of his every- 
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ter years of personal bitterness and malignant vituperation 
consented to clasp hands, it was with the understanding that 
the Lower Provinces, which had nothing to do with their 
disputes, were to be sacrificed to illustrate their recoacilia- 
tion. But we are avenged. Swift retribution has overtaken 
those who formed that coalition. Mr. Brown was wedged 
out of the Cabinet last winter, and now, it appears, that 
Mr. Galt has been compelled to resign by a new mani- 
festation of the religious rivalry and national antagonisms 
which are the peculiar elements of discord in that unquiet 

‘be coalition once formed, no time was lost in carrying out 
the policy upon which it was based, Delegates were sent to 
Charlotte Town, and the quiet Conference going on there was 
broken up. A new one, on a larger scale, was initiated under 
the auspices of the Governor General at Quebec. Alter three 
weeks of light labour and “ exhaustive festivities,” what is 
called “ the Quebec Scheme”’ of Confederation was produced. 
So far the Imperial Government had had nothing to do with 
the matter, but, in accepting this new scheme of Confedera- 
tion, growing out of nothing but the political necessities of a 
single Province, and before it had been ratified by the Legis- 
latures or people of any of the others, they committed a grave 
indiscretion, with the best intentions, no doubt, and naturally 
misled by the apparent unanimity of the Conference. The 
Press and Parliament, and public men of England, knowing 
little of the question, and perhaps caring less, were also for a 
time misled by the action of the Government, and by the 
plausible statements of some of the Canadian Ministers, who 
rushed over here to forestall public opinion. It is time that 
all parties were undeceived. The case of the Maritime Pro- 
vinces bas never been presented to the Parliament and people 
of England, nor has this question ever been discussed except 
from the Canadian stand point, and never in relation to the 
great interests which should largely influence its decision, the 
good faith of the Crown, and tue dignity and security of the 




















































































persons, who have invested £10,000,000 or £15,000,000 in cer- 
tain enterprizes connected with Canada, debate for a whole 
afternoon the very interesting question of how they can get 
theit money back again. Judging by the share list, this is still 
an interesting question: and it is to be feared that, despairi 
of relief from other quarters, it is sometimes assumed that i 
the productive revenues of the Maritime Provinces could be 
flung into the empty treasury of Canada, in which, for ten 
years, there has been but one surplus, and that if the British 
Government would throw three or four millions into the coun- 
uy, for avy object and at anybody’s expense, their prospect 
of dividends might be improved. There are high-minded men, 
connected with those organizations, too discriminating and 
too just to be swayed by such considerations; but there are 
probably others suffering from that sickness of the heart which 
hope deferred produces who would gladly make the Maritime 
Provinces, that have had nothing to do with their disappoint- 
ments and their sufferings, pay the penalty of their own want 
of foresight. But this would be most unfair. Those Pro- 
vinces have honestly borrowed, on the credit of their general 
revenues, all the money required for their public works. They 
pay the interest promptly every half year, and just as fast as 
capital accumulates, seeking permanent investment, their 
Bonds are purchased by their own people, and will speedily 
disappear from the English market, unless there be some finan- 
cial blundering from which it is hoped they may be guarded 
by ordinary sagacity and circumspection. 

The Noblemen and Gentlemen who were members of the 
last Administration-are of course committed to this scheme. 
But let us hope that they are not too old to unlearn errors, 
or so unpatriotic as to persist ima line of policy that can no 
—— be defended; and that they will not lightly value the 
pledged faith of England to loyal and devoted communities, 
who have done no wrong; nor, in the face of such petitions 
as have been sent here trom Nova Scotia and Newfoundland, 
attempt to sacrifice those Provinces at the shrine of Canadian 
ambition, without regard to the torms which in all free coun- 
bag ae! from rash innovation Institutions which the peo- 
ple value. 

But, it may be asked, do not the Maritime Provinces desire 
this Union? and, if the question includes the Quebec Scheme 
of Confederation, it is soon answered. Every one of them 
rejected it with a unanimity and decision not to be misunder- 
stood. In Prince Edward Island, both branches of the Legis- 
lature being elective, but five members could be got to vote 
for it. In Newfoundland it was condemned by the people at 
the polls. In Nova Scotia the leader of the Government was 
compelled to come down to the House and declare it “ im- 


Empire. 

There were in this country two or three classes of persons 
prepared to receive this proposition with special favour. 
There were first, the Anti-Colonial school of politicians, who 
desire to pollard the British oak—who believe that England 
would be richer, stronger, happier, if all her outlaying Pro- 
vinces were given away. If Australia belonged to France— 
India to Russia; if the West Indies were black republics ; if 
the other half of the American Continent were quietly banded 
over to the United States, and if the millions of people who 
now feed their commerce were permitted’ to drift about into 
pew political alliances and hostile commercial combinations. 
These people thought that confederation meant separation, 
and were disposed, iike Moore’s French Cupid, * to pilot us 
off and then bid us good bye.” 

Then certain persons in the Manufacturing towns had been 
disgusted with the high duties which Canada had imposed on 
productions, They were angry, and did not stay to reflect 
that if Canaca were in error the Maritime Proviuees ought 
pot to be punished for her fault, seeing that they had never 
followed her example. British manufactures are admitted 
into them all, under light revenue duties. They all have an 
interest in y= | equitable commercial relations with the 
whole Empire, with foreign countries, far transcendin 
any interest they may have in the consumption of three mil- 
lions of people in a mere inland country, which their vessels 
cannot for nearly half the year. 

But the English manufacturers did not stay to reflect that 
by handing over nearly a million of good customers to the 
Canadians they were doing a ng may justice to themselves, 
and to the colonists besides. Up to this hour it is doubtful 
whether a Canadian can be found who has invested a pound 
in Nova Scotia, cleared a farm, built a ship, opened a mine, or 
expended sixpence in the defence of the country. The ex- 
= of its early colonization, and of its protection, have 

by England; and from. this country, and not from 
came the emigrants, the capital and tne credit, which 
from time to time have stimulated its enterprize, and quick- 
ened its industry. Why then should Nova Scotia take 
blankets, broad cloth, crockery ware, or cutlery from Canada 
duty free, but tax the manufactures of Lancashire, Stafford- 
shire, Yorkshire? and yet this is just what these cunnin 
Canadians are at; and, strange to say, the Free Traders o 
England, who abhor discriminating duties, and will not per- 
mit any of the Colonies to impose them, even for their own 
advantage, are quietly permitting one British ys | to swin, 
four others out of the fiscal system and common o! Leations of 
the eae, OM they may monopolise their consumption, and 
diserim: against the manufacturing industry of England 
and in favour of their own. 

, after a struggle of unexampled energy and duration 
the Laws of England were abolished. In the wisdom of 
that policy, at the present moment, perhaps all parties in this 
country concur; and the American Commissioners, appointed 
oy the ss the Treasury to revise the revenue system 

the United States, acknowledge its soundness when they 
say, that to give the producer his food free of duty is to give 
him the benefit of the most subtle form of protection which 
can be devised. He would be a bold man who would stand 
up in the ish Parliament and move to impose a duty on 
the impo m of flour. Yet the Parliament of Canada, at 

ion of Mr. Galt, has just imposed a duty of half a 
dollar per barrel upon flour, nominally to punish the Ameri- 
cans for pe equally absurd, but in reality to quietly 
establish a Corn Law tor the benefit of Canada at the ex 
of the Maritime Provinces. Those Provinces, having aharge 
portion of their population employed in lumbering, mining. 
ship-building, and navigation, annually import 800 barrels 
of flour more than they produce. They pay for this with fish, 
lumber, coal, , grindstones, new ships, and other ex- 
ports, for which they find a market abroad, a very small pro-| in British America alike. This was not done. 
of the. whole being purchased by the Canadians ; and] long after it had been condemned by public opinion, was not, 
yet, if the people of England do not stamp the policy with | as it should have been, abandoned ; but, inspired by Canadian 
indignant reprobation, Fiery the Maritime Provinces | influences, a system of Imperial ogy was brought to 
from these e politicians in the rear, they will proba-| bear upon the itime Provinces for the first time in their 
pe Ad e extent of $400,000 a year, which tax must | history, which has roused @ very indignant feeling. 
upon our shipwrights and our freights before we can send| Thus countenanced in this country all boundaries were 
& vessel to id, and increase the cost of living to our 


the instinct of self —— rushed to the polls, swept the 
delegates aside, and trampled it under their feet. Here the 
matter would have rested, had all the Provinces been treated 
with the justice and impartiality to which they were entitled. 
It is the pride and boast of Englishmen that in their’ pure 
Courts the humblest persons and the most exalted stand on 
an equal footing. A Judge would be disgraced and a Juror per- 
jured, if the number of acres or the rank or position of indi- 
viduals were to influence the verdict. Between Corporate 
Bodies in this country the rigid rule of strict and impartial 
justice is invariably preserved. London cannot oppress York, 
or Manchester Oldham, and hence itis that while every man’s 
rsonal rights are secure, every man’s Corporate privileges, 
ill laches, corruption, or abuse works forfeiture, are respected. 
If asked to-morrow what it is that binds this Empire together 
by bands stronger than fronclads, the prompt answer would 
pervading reliance of the people every where upon 

the pledged faith of the Crown, and on the justice and impar- 
tiality of the Imperial Parliament. When iranchises were 
conferred upon the people of the Maritime~.Provinces and 
re given to them, these could only be yielded up by 
voluntary consent, or be forfeited by misconduct. When seif 
ernment was conceded it could never afterwards be with- 
wn, unless upon ample proof, elicited by legal forms or 
deliberate Parliamen enquiry, that it had been grossly 
abused. Even the Colonial legislators themselves, intrusted 
for a definite time, with limited powers, and sacred trusts, 
could not strip the people of their rights without their own 
consent, or transfer to others the puwer of legislation, any 
more than the Aldermen of London coul¢ annihilate the con- 
stitution which limits their sphere of action, or than the Com- 
mon Councillors of Bath could transfer the Government of 


securely every petty Corporation in the 
kingdom, surely they should be applied with equal stringenc 
to the protection of great Provinces, exercising, in due subor- 
dination to Im authority, and with all loyalty and affec- 
tion to their Mother Country, the high powers of legislation 
and internal self government. Until tae people of Nova 
Scotia, Prince Edward Island and Newfoundlaud, forfeit, by 
corruption or abuse, the privileges conferred, or voluntarily 
relinquish them, they cannot be reclaimed by the Crown 
or swept away by Parliament without a breach of taith ; 
nor can they be transferred by the local legi any 
more than an estate can be transferred by Trustees whose 
powers are limited in the Deed by which the trust has been 


Unfortunately these plain principles of legal construction 
and constitctional law have, in dealing with the Maritime 
Provinces, been mag overlooked. When all the parties 
to the Quebec scheme of Confederation found that they had 
made an blunder, they should have abandoned the 

roject lett Provinces in peace; and sbove all, the 
Government ts) ees am have aon mes @ con- 
troversy, into which, no Imperial objects, as been 
clearly proved, they had been artfully drawn, ald 


have held the scales even and treated all her Majesty’s subjects 


thrift, 
of the United States and France. These questio 
been understood over here, but they shall be; and when they 
\ ag lover of his pinyin elther ck tn Kipgdo i 
ver r play, in r of the three joms, who will 
not interfere to protect the Maritime Provinces fro 
aadian Cor e pr m this Ca- 
nfortupately there is a third class of persons in Eng) 
not numerous perhaps, but highly le ard tents 
influential, who, painfully interested in the throes and eccen- | they had expressed. 


The same arts were ith lu- 
tricities of Canada, are too much inclined to favour any thing m in another Province, and the result is 
which may be calculated to restore her financial that two out of the four were induced to 


and give bes @ resolution, au- 


y to stocks fearfully depreciated. Meetings 
are annuallyjheld in London at whik a body of very worthy 






















practicable ;” and in New Brunswick the electors, animated by | be 


he policy, | White 


pass 
thorizing a new Convention to be held in England, to be com- 
posed of an equal number of delegates from ail the Provinces, 


(Upper and Lower Canada to count as two,) who are to frame 
a new scheme of Union, which it is fondly hoped the Cabinet 
will sanction and the Imperial Parliament adopt betore it has 
been submitted to the Legislatures whose powers it is to trans- 
fer, or to the electors whose rights and revenues it is proposed 
thus summarily to sweep away. Two “ bodies of ” 
as the papers inform us, came over here from New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia a month ago. They were twelve in number, 
and it is presumed they have been puzzled to know what to 
do with themselves, anc Lord Carnarvon quite as much puz- 
zled to know what todo with them, seeing that Newfound- 
land and Prince Edward Island have refused to take part in 
the Conference; and that the Canadians, busy with sectional, 
national, and religious disputes, as usual, have as yet had no- 
body to spare, and do not, it is said, propose to send over their 
contingent till October. If all the Colonies were to be repre- 
sented by equal numbers there would be just thirty-six of 
fhese Delegates here, costing a pretty round sum of money, 
and doing what might more yey! be done at home. 

It is impossible to tell what the Colonial may 
say to these gentlemen when they all assemble, but if he were 
to say this, he would probably be sustained by enlightened 
public opinion: “ Gentlemen, it is unfair for you to come here 
and attempt to mix the Government and Parliament of Eng- 
land up in your disputes. You possess ample powers to ma- 
ture a scheme of government. Go home and hold your con- 
ference in some public hall, where the people to be affected by 
your decision can hear your debates and be influenced by your 
arguments. If you can agree upon a plan of Union publish it 
for three months and then dissolve your Legislatures. If the 
people accept it the Parliament of land, unless controlled 
by Imperial policy and interests, will probably ratify their 
decision ; but, as the people may not, it wo be unfair to 
compromise me, as you did Mr. Cardwell, by getting me to 
pledge myself to a measure, which, until it is ratified by the 
suffrages of those it is to affect, must obviously be too crude 
and immature to require serious attention.” 

Ail this might be said, with great truth and propriety, and 
nobody ought to complain if the Secretary of State were to 
add, that it was very inconvenient to have both the Crown 
Officers of Nova Scotia on pleasure trips in d at the 
same time, that there was barely a quorum in either Colon 
to surround the Governor of Nova Scotia or New ms 4 
at the present moment—that, as the Fenians threatened a 
second visit to the Provinces this autumn rather more serious 
than the last, it might be as well for them all to hurry home 
and look to their defences. 

This subject might be discussed more at , and might 
in many ludicrous points of view. is a serious 
one, however, and it has been treated seriously. What the 


petitions to the House of the people of New- 
foundland think of it may be gathered from their petitions to 
both Houses, while the opinions of the people of Ed- 


ward island are expressed in their resolutions adopted last 


April. 
But it is said, in the case of Nova Scotia, 

contravene a resolution of the “Legislature. 

be such @ resolution as, 


titiona cannot 


franchise 
should and would havé been, had the prerogative been exer 
cised with firmness and impartiality. However, the law 
dissolves our Parliament next May, and we shall not have 
me a an unmistakeable expression of the opinions 
peop 

By the last mail Lord Monck’s on cl the session 
of the Canadian Parliament seochod’ He to 
the proposed Confederacy, his Lordship bes it as “ that 
new nationality of which you will form a part, and the dimen- 
sions of which will entitle it to a fresh place among the Pow 
ers of the world.” If I remember right this is the second or 

i i phrase has been used 
acting of course under the advice of his 

The “dimensions” of the “new nationality” will certainly 
be formidable enough, seeing that it is to comprise a territory 


'y | of 4,000,000 of square miles. The United States have not so 


much. Ali Europe, with its family of nations, is smaller by 
ninety-two thousand square miles. When all the absorptions 
and reconstructions arising out of Prussia’s great success are 
made, there will still remain at least sixteen Sovereign States 
in Europe, on a territory smaller than that which these aspir- 
ing political speculators at Ottawa seek to control. The di- 
mensions” of the new nation will certainly be sufficiently im- 
posing, very nearly realizing Sam Slick’s comprehensive 
ee, we sarvey ih, we pe be 
man being on every square mile, its sirength in pro- 
portion to its dimensions can be Bey gta. “ 
The Northern States, with 24,000,000 of people, by ex- 
ertions and at enormous cost were at last able 
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no recommendation. No patriotic lover of his country—no 
defender of the rights and interests of the Maritime Provin- 
ces need hope for this promotion ; bot if there is any pliant 
and subservient tool of the Canadian Minister, who bas never 
won distinction any where, and is heartily despised by his 
own countrymen, any body may safely bet the odds in his 
favour. But how long will the system last? Just till the 
men beside the sea trample it under their feet; and, driven 
by the instinct of self-preservation to protect themselves, 
elect their own Governors, and set their Canadian masters at 
defiance. 

lustead of wasting precious time with schemes to dismem- 
ber the Empire, I wish the Goverument and people of Eng- 
land would seriously consider how it can be organized so as 
to draw around the Throne its vast intellectual and physical 
resources, and lift us above the atmosphere of doubt and ap- 
prehension in which, in these latter days, it appears we live. 
The people of these Islands surveyed with wonder, a few 
years ago, the wealth of their Provinces combined in the 
Crystal Palace. A happy thought, developed by some organ- 
ization, enabled the people of each to become better acquaint- 
ed with the others, aud the people of Eagland to become 
familiar with them all. But how little is known here of the 
undeveloped strength which lies in those great British com- 
munities, whose thoughts ever turn to the Mother Country— 
whose stout arms would willingly defend her; and whose re- 
, pecuniary, physical, and intellectual, might, by simple, 
arrangements, be drawn into the service of the Siate. But 
this subject is too important to be treated at the close of a 
paper, which I fear those who do me the honour to read it 
may consider already too long. 

London, 25 Row. 








i moment one eminently peaceful and sedative. But) fight for existence; and Ireland, now tolerably steady, im- 
hy aur ofa “New Nettoeainy” be set up, which other | pressed by the odds against England, might become a doubt- 
people are to pay for and are expected to protect, and every | fal ally ; and what would be worse, millions of loyal subjects, 
ouog fellow who has had a taste of the license of camp life| trained in love and devotion to the Mother Country, would 
in the United States will be sorely tempted to have a fling at} be coerced into a contest in which victory would be even 
it. Let the Provinces resume their accustomed role of peace- | more heart-rending and degrading than defeat. 
ful development as outlying portions of 4 great empire, with In view of these conse quences, certain to flow from this or 
which the United States cannot afford to qnarrel. She can-| from any sch for di bering the British Empire, with 
not then disturb them without a violation .{ (he diplomatic’ all respect I would implore the Cabinet to put them all aside, 
recognitions of three parts of a — aud without a war,| and set seriously about the much more hopeful and rational 
causelessly provoked, and on which neither the civilized world | task of so combining its intellectual and physical resources, as 
nor the great God of Battles can be expected to smile. Let} to make defence easy and the burthen light. 
us then fling into the fire the paper constitution, manufactured Having shown, with sufficient clearness, that any attempt 
at Quebec, and Governor Banks’s Bill will probably be con-| prematurely to set up a “fresh Power ” on the American Con- 
signed to the flames immediately after; and then we shall be- tinent, even if our people were united upon the policy, and 
gin to breathe freely again, aud can set about adjusting the | anxious to sustain it, would be a blunder worse than a crime, 
one or two questions that remain as causes of national irrita-| it is scarcely worth while to show that all the difficulties and 
tion, and may look forward to peace for a century, with in-| chances of failure would be multiplied ten-fold if the people 
dustrial development, on a scale so vast as to make war be-| of the Maritime Provinces were carried into such a Confeder- 
tween the two great branches of the family impossible thence- | acy by an arbitrary Act of Parliament. The people of Scot- 
forward and for ever. land were only reconciled to the Union by the lapse of time ; 
It is strange that in the Quebec resolutions Lord Monck | 80¢ the people of Ireland can hardly be said to be reconciled 
can find no warrant for using the term “ New Nationality.”| yet. But in both these cases the measures matured, however 
It is strange also that in the Maritime Provinces not one of] questionable the means employed, were adopted after full dis- 
the Delegates will ever admit that any such tving is to ‘be | cussion by the Parliaments to be swept away; and in neither 
created. The prevailing idea with these people is a large | Case, let it be borne in mind, was there a powerful neighbour 
country, defended by Great Britain. That she is to furnish close at hand to sympathize with those whose independ 
£4,000,000 for the lutercolonial Railroad ; £2,000,000 to buy | bad been purchased, or to foment the bitter feelings which in 
up the Hudson Bay Company’s Territory ; £3,000,000 for for-| both countries disturbed society for long periods, and often 
uncations along the line of the St. Lawrence ; to provide gun-| broke into open rebellion. . : 
boats for the lakes; and that by and bye, when money is} Beside the Provinces there is a powerful neighbour, armed 
plenty and John Bull in a marvellous good humour, an ad-/| to the teeth, wary and watchful, bold and enterprising, ready 
vance of £5,000,000 to deepen and enlarge canals may be rea- | to profit by divisions and perturbations, which now fortunate- 
sonably ex, . To the unsophisticated Confederate mind, | ly do not exist. That neighbour now respects the union of 
in all the Provinces, this is pretty nearly what confederation | Sentiment which pervades our territory, and which has been nas 
wweans; but as to assuming the duties of a nation—selecting | fostered by the institutions we are asked to overturn, that It was the opinion of the late Lord Palmerston that the chief 
a King—electing a Presid int “) gz my — leave Domes tote eo ag — - wr in a ye stacle to the negotiation of a satisfactory Extradition Treaty, 
building and keeping a navy afloat, and managing foreign af- leges enjoy y the smaller States o e Union. But let 
fairs, pr dhe is pie man fl five hundred oe; ne ey et those Provinces be arbitrarily annexed to Canada by an Act| “"* the fact that'ne eoatieane could oe reposed in the agents — 
est idea of assuming any such responsibilities, -or of commit- of Parliament which had never been laid before their Legisla- of Continental Gover A incident has lately 
ting himself to any such expenditure. tures or sanctioned by their people, how long then will he be | occurred in Canada which illustrates the soundness of that re- 
The people of England have been made to believe that these indifferent or inactive? When our people gy into mourning,|merk, A French detective, Edme Justin Melin, Inspecteur- 
es mean the very reverse of what they intend, but} 8 I believe they will, and wear their flags at half-mast on Principal de Police de Paris, has cleverly extracted a M. Lami 
the time for mystification and self-delusion has gone by. Be-| every sea as an expression of their sorrow and indignation, ‘ ce ee a 
fore a single step is taken to disturb the existing order of |Our neighbours will not be slow to perceive that this forced rande from a British prison, and cmveyed his prize to France, 
things, let us know what we are to have in stead. If we are| anion has brought ong as a forced marriage brings hap-| #lthough the extradition of this man had been illegally de- 
to be Colonies, and Great p+ is to os ane. defend us, = eauaine oye ~~ . — payor: ook a manded, although he was not accused of a crime which rendered 
2 DO create no di egiance or subjects, w ate her rule and will no ; aes 
pao TS are my A a nation, then let us set about the|t0o prompt to fight for a domination which they repudiate bias Makto te be — up, and although @ Judge of the Court of 
serious work we are assuming with a full sense of its perilous|®d for @ nationality they despise, the Republicans will | Queen's Bench of Lower Canada bad declared the arrest and de- 
obligations. We cannot begin to make a nation without «| promptly avail themselves of errors in policy which every | #ution to be illegal, and 4 announced his intention of issuing 
King, or a President residing within our territory, armed with loyal subject of the Queen should pray Her Majesty’s Minis- | ® ¥T!* of habeas Sot of th ad the story been told in a work of 
executive powers, narrowed and restrained by no external | ters to avoid. fiction by a novel hy the sensation school all the critics would 
force, and responsible for the conduct of our Foreign Affairs.) When the American Republic was formed the smaller| have characterized t ns improbable, aud would have iaaghed at 
These are the first simple but indispensable elements of na-| States, which entered it, had many guarantees for protection | ‘Be ignorance of the author. | Had. a French Imperialist put it 
tional life. We could not stagger on two years without them ;| and fair play which this Quebec scheme of government does in a book it would have been ; “oy aa a of a desire 
nay the first Session of the Confederate Legislature would not | not give tous. In the first place, uo one large State could bs ould Soa bear oe “tne American had written it, 
have closed before the logical results of the false step we are| dominate over all the otuers. There were, evgn at that time, | ); ° , by pate bli oon Ye -—s to bo + ete of the ma- 
asked to take would be apparent, and the Colonial Secretary | Virginia, tae Carolinas, Maryland, Peonsylvania, and New aoe the 4 —— can, Ye' - re ; < 7 recorded in the 
would be informed that he might withdraw his Viceroy, and| York to balance and control each other; and, as some of awe it bt in eam. * ss wae. O roe — , a as law- 
the Foreign Secretary that we had sent our own Minister to| these grew into wealth and population, there came Ohio, | Ji Ce Sat ih ANN Ho More OO oe ator meding it ne nae panel 
Washington. Kentucky, Louisiana, Illinois, and many others, which pre-|° ‘A . will aaa ob ee " ler a ng ba of our 
If when all this were done “ ’twére well done,” then those | cluded the possibility of any permanent and invidious central- | "Fai! of sais od Tiboee rue abel yp Ae — ~ on treaty 
who are for dismembering the Empire might exclaim “ ’twere | ization of power, and so the smaller Siates grew and prosper- p Areraty y of those who .take refuge on our 
» - 
well it were done oe = AE ey hr by ea oe co might still Nady — 5 cae an auan adie Ao pa Ernest Sureau Lamirande, accused of having by means of false 
what questionable increase of dignity arising from the fact,| influence will always be in Canada. It can be no where else. nae mee a Pp me ehpee fae bee of 
that thenceforward they would be called citizens and not| When divided the eastern and western sections may quarrel nO Prd Detective Mi ~ oe aoe bi ery se elter 
subjects, If British America, organized into a nation, could | as they have always done upon sectional questions, but they | +) oot him’ “ rega vale ra eal _ a ke Ine tak ailed Tietere 
stand alone, free to cherish and to act upon her hereditary | may be trusted to combine against us whenever our interests | |: - ardl a -~¥° ‘I saps ~ ue Gent ore .c is =. 
attachment to these Islands, and if the Parliament of Great| clash, and having no other large state to lean upon we will Meswen Gut tinatien pp re J Seed an oe Leceanee — sas 7 
Britain, with the consent of the Crown, after full review of| be about as powerless as Hanover or Brunswick in the grasp | | pene Ber er ayn Aan at denied cert ee wd 
the intefests of the Empire, were to absolve us from our| Of Bismark. Had the Maritime Provinces been permitted to in oa Se chon in iteelf an improper p ~ mee mo 
allegiance, we might with cheerful spirits set about the task, | organize themselves first and then to unite with Canada, they the demand for the arrest and deportation of a fugitive must be 
made by an ambassador or accredited diplomatic agent, and M. 


Gautier makes oath that he is neither. Seized by the local 

police, Lamirande was taken before Mr. Brehaut, a justice of the 
peace, In the presence of this magistrate it was urged on behualf 
of the prisoner, not only that the warrant was defective in its 
origin, but that so lately as the spring of 1865 the Court of 
Queen’s Bench at Westminster had decided that the making of 
false entries was not “ forgery,” aud consequently that the Ex- 
tradition Treaty did not cover the case of Lamirande. But the 
counsel for the Crown laughed at the decisions of the English 
Judges and declared they had no authority, and Magistrate Bre- 
haut gave no heed to them, aud committed Lamirande for trial. 
His lawyers subsequently saw Lord Monck, the Governor-Gene- 
ral, and had obtained from him the assurance that ample time 
should be given to allow the prisoner to appeal to al! Courts 
competont to deal with his case, even to the Court of Queen's 
Bench in the Imperial metropolis, which Anderson’s case deci- 
ded had jurisdiction in Canada. Mr. Attorney-General Cartier 

also, when lied to, gave, so far as he was concerued, the same 
assurance. hereupon due notice was given to the prosecution 
that a petition for a writ of habeas corpus would be presented to 
the judge in. chambers, on the 24th of August, and this was done 
at the time appointed, and with the usual forms, The judge was 
Mr. Justice mmond, of the Court of Queen's Bench, and he 
bas stated that the case on behalf of the demand for a writ was 
so clear, and not only the demand, but “ all the proceedings” in 
the matter were so manifestly illegal, that be was ready to issue 
the writ at once. At this stage, however, the diecreditable ma- 
neeuvres§begin. The very fairness of an English Court, the ex- 
cellent custom of bearing both sides, was twisted into an engine 
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attempted this with a chance or two of success in our favour | interests ; but, disunited, it is plain that they must be a prey 
ten years ago, when the United States presented the aspect of to the eee and having but forty-seven representatives, ali 
a great industrial community, indisposed to war, with whom told, it is apparent that the Government of the Confederacy 
we had diplomatically adjusted every irritating question, and | will always rest upon the overwhelming mojority of 147, and 
whose standing army numbered but ten thousand men. But/| that even when close divisions and Ministerial crises occur 
now the whole cheq' has changed. United | the minority can easily be split up and played off against each 
States have suddenly become a Great Military and Naval | other for purely Canadian purposes. — 
Power. When the Union is reconstructed and the Southern} Again, the smaller States of the Union secured an equal re- 
States are brought again within the fold, there will be a mil-| presentation in the Senate, and without this protection they 
lion and a half of disciplined soldiers and a powerful navy for | could not be induced to enter the Confederacy at all. We are 
Lord Monck’s new na ity to confront ; and what is more, | asked to sccept a proportional representation in the Upper 
the Reei ty Treaty has expired, the Alabama claims are | Chamber,and can always be outvoted by the Canadians, even 
unset and a mill of Fenians have sprung up to give| when, which is very unlikely, we all act together. Then the 
an aggressive turn to American diplomacy, ani to hang like| American Senate, in which these small States are equally re- 
a war cloud over the frontier. By organizing the whole Em-| presented, share with the President executive duties, and 
pire, by standing upon long ized rights, by firmness,| have a veto on all Treaties and on important appointments. 
tact, and mod peace may be preserved, and friendly | The Senate is, therefore, in the American system, the body in 
commercial relations may be revived and strengthened ; but 
any attempt to prematurely construct a rival Confederacy, too | stantial power of the Government; and thus to the smaller 
large for a Colony and too weak for a Nation, will but in-| States is secured » fair share of influence over the administra- 
crease our difficulties an hundred-fold. When once organized, | tion, that we, by no provision which the Quebec scheme in- 
even it every man in the was a consenting y, it| cludes, can ever hope to obtain. The peuple of the United 
must be obvious that the New Nation could not stand eglone ; | States elect their own Senators. - Ours are to be selected by 
and it is equally certain that the people of England would ex-| the Canadian Minister, resting upon a permanent Parliament- 
pect to be relieved from the responsibility and burthen of its | ary majority which we may occasionally hope to influence 
defense. Inevitably it must succumb to the growing power) but can never control. : 
of the Republic. A treaty offensive and defensive with the} The Colonial Minister in former times selected Colonial 
States, ving ultimate participation in a war with | Judges, and the Canadians liked that system so little that they 
England, would be the hard terms of its recognition as a se-| broke into open insurrection in order to get-rid of it. When ng 
parate but not independent State ; and if this were refused one ne he ae ours, they must not be surprised if we follow | to be used for the defeat of the law. A Mr. Pominville, retained 
of two things would happen, either the New Nationality would example, and even sigh for the American of | for the Bank of France, desired to be heard, and that he might 
be overrun or annexed, or harassed by Fenian and | electing them which is now universally condemned. Then | be heard fairly the ju adjourned the case until the next 
menaced by superior numbers till their revenues were wasted, | the Canadians are to select our Governors. The single“ golden | morning. The prisoner's lawyers already suspected foul play, 
and their industry was paralyzed, the Provinces would volun- link,” as it is sometimes called, which binds us to the Mother | but when Mr. Doutre, his counsel, said something about an in- 
tarily consent to Tub out the long frontier that they could not | country, is to be rudely severed, and the only piece of patron-| tention to carry off Lemiento tp a coup de main, the counsel 
defend, and seek admission to the Republic on the best terms | age reserved to the Crown in retura for the protection which | for the Crown expressed so much indignation that, “lulled into 
could obtain. the “ New Nationality ” canuot do without, is to be wrenched | a sense of false security,” Mr. Doutre did not insist on the issue 
When this was done, the in this country who take | from the Sovereign and dispensed from some bureau at Otta- 
un-English views of pee! ay — be satisfied and con-|wa. The pretension is modest. Looking down the long line 
soled. But how would it onal with these Islands? When | of Governors who have been sent to us from England, there 
their only formidable commercial rival ruled the whole Con- | may bave been one or two not overwise, or who were 
tinent of America, from the Gulf of Mexico to Hudson’s Bay | but at all events they were geotlemen,and many brought 
—_when her Mercantile Marine was increased by a million of| with them ladies trained in the accomplishments and = 
tons of shipping—when ap gees was left without a harbour | domestic life of this country. I can remember Lord Dal- 
of refuge, ® spar, or = ton of coal on the whole Continent ot | housie, Sir James’ Kempt, Sir Peregrine Maitland, Sir John 
America—-when four millione of British subjects had been| Harvey, Sir Gaspard Le Marchant, Lord Normanby and|a delay in the issue of the writ as would enable them to make 
drawn behind the Morrill Tariff, and every loyal Irishman in| others, who had acquired experience or won distin im | use of the document they had thus fraudulently procured from 
British America had been converted into a Fenian—when the | the service of the Crown. The example set by such people | the Governor-General. The intervention of Mr. Pominville, who 
outposts of the enemy had been advanced 800 miles nearer to | and their families is to be traced in th social cultivation and | desired to delay the issue of the writ, but who did not desire to 
the of Nova Scotia and Newfoundland, | gentle manners diffused from our capital to the shire towns, | be heard, effected the aps in view. The Court was no sooner 
joes believe that American diplomacy would be| and all over the country. But all this is to be changed. Of | up than with this frau mieatis acanteed paper ¢hey presented 
any the less aggressive, or that the coasts of this great centre | course no such people will be eligible under Confederation. ives to Deputy-Sheriff Sanborn, and he signed an order to 
of our civilization would be any the more secure? No!} No nobleman or gentleman, who has served his ae by | the turnkey of the Montreal prison directing him to deliver up 
England that now fights for Empire would be compelled to| land or sea, need apply. Even the Victoria Cross would be | Lamirande to Detective Melia, No regard was paid to the pro 


which largely resides pot merely the dignity but the real sub- 





signature to a “false record,” purpor' to bave been 
signed by Lord Monck at Ottawa on August 23, at 
which time he was in Quebec, and “falsely certified to 
have been recorded at Ottawa before it had been signed by 
the Governor-General.” The plotters wanted, therefore, such 
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ceedings in the Court, and Lamirande was seized in the night by 
frand and detained by force in style now practised by the 

agents of Narvaez in Spain, not unknown in France after Decem- 
ber 2, 1851, and more or less in all d ic countries 
where ee is lord over all. In this case there was the ad- 
a of cheating the Courts of a free State where 

rotected by the Habeas Corpus Act, and 

which ae  - rds an asylum to political refugees. 








Drgp.—On Thursday, y, October Lith, of congestion of the ‘brain, 
Joum CuaRuas, only son of John Hamiltop and Adelaide K: 
Jaffray, and grandson of Dr. John C. Beales, of this city, aged 3 
years 2 months and twelve days. 





Sue. —At Scarborough, on the 26th of Soytomber, in the 67th 

Epwarp F. S8anperson, Esy., of “ Endcliff 

Gret ve shi, England, and for many years « resident of 
this 
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European News. 

Again we have but a scant allowance of news via the bot- 
tom of the Atlantic. The cables are comparatively mute of 
late; but whether through lack of patronage, or the ability 
to promptly perform their legitimate functions, we know not. 
According to the London report of the directors, the receipts 
of the first sixty working days averaged very nearly a thon- 
sand pounds sterling per day, which satisfactory average 
could hardly be expected to last long. If, however, the 
daily “press” telegrams are to be discontinued, this large 
revenue will quickly fall off. The promised reduction in 
charges to one half the present rates, will, we hope, stimulate 
our daily journals to renewed enterprize, but meantime, we 
fear that we shall be obliged to look chiefly to our regular 
mail service for European news. 

The Candian uprising would appear to be strengthening, 
and—as we premised—is likely to involve all Europe in dip- 
lomatic negotiations, if nothing more. This Eastern question 
is a troublesome one, and may yet lead to serious compli- 
cations. The late ill luck of the unhappy Hapsburgs, both 
in Austria and Mexico, the troublesome Roman question, the 
startling changes throughout Germany, the present critical 
condition of Turkey, the weakness of the Bourbon dynasty 
in Spain, the growing ambition of Russia, and the quiescence 
of generally meddlesome France; all tend to awaken new 
ideas in the minds of the speculative theorists of the con- 
tinent, which may at any time develope new combinations, 
and perhaps eventually lead to collisions of more than or- 
dinary magnitude. 

But if we are to credit certain Russian journals, the United 
States of America is about to depart from that sound non 
interference policy so distinctly marked out by Washington ; 
and to enter the hazardous arena of European contention. A 
Warsaw paper saye—‘ The nearer the time approaches fer 
the desolation of the Turkish Empire, the more do our jnter- 
ests demand that part of that Empire should revert to the 
United States.” Possibly the U. 8. ships of war which so ac 
cidently appeared in the Mediterranean, about the time of 
the Candian revolt, meant more than was at first supposed ; 
but—if we may be allowed to put in a word here—we would 
seriously advise Brother Jonathan to adhere to the sound ad- 
vice inherited from the Father of the great Republic, and 
leave Europe to settle its own difficulties, in its own way. 

A journal, published at Nice, gives currency to a report 
that the long detained and ill-fated Abyssinian captives have 
finally been put to death by order of the Emperor Theororos 
who is said to have fancied that England had supplied arms 
to a neighbourivg and hostile tribe. Whether this letter, 
which emanated from M. De Bisson—founder of the French 
colony of Abyssinia—be made up of truth or fiction, we are 
yet unable to decide ; but, in any event, these unfortunate pri- 
soners have long occupied a very unenviable and hazardous 
position. Affairs in England appear exceedingly quiet, and 
there is but little to note at this writing from mother Albion. 
The foolish Fenian scare 1s apparently dying out, as we ob- 
serve that one regiment (the 6ist) lately sent out to Canada, 
has been ordered to Bermuda instead. 

We are sorry to observe that continued wet weather in 
parts of England, as well as the northern counties of Ireland, 
has materially injured the crops, and may leave the poor of 
some sections almost destitute. We hope, however, to be 
able to record a more favourable state of things in our next 
number, otherwise the demand for American products for 
British consumption will be penatentelly increased. 








The ome Empire and British America. 

“ Confed idered in relation to the interesis of 
the Empire”—is undoubtedly a taking title. Every thought- 
ful Briton, not less than British American, would naturally 
feel an interest in a subject which may be said to press for a 
solution equally on both sides of the Atlantic. No problem 
betore British statesmen at the present time is more intricate 
and embarrassing, than this one of British America’s future. 
For the past fen, or even twenty years, the real statesmen of 
Great Britain have plainly foreseen. the present emergency, 
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and have cunene, through the press, as well as by 
speeches in Parliament, to arouse the Colonists to the respon- 
sibility of their position, and impress them with the import- 
ance of improving their privileges. The Colonists, unaccus- 
tomed to national responsibilities, have been slow to move in 
the direction so plainly suggested, namely, that of a separate 
national existence entire nt of the Mother Coun- 
try. But finally aroused to the absolute necessity of action 
in this direction, a scheme with this end in view, has been 
proposed and very generally » Led by the stronger 
member of the provincial family, the Confederation of all the 
Provinces, we are happy to say, is now very near an actual 
realization. In the capacity of leader of whatever opposition 
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there yet remains to this movement, and under the above 
title, Mr. Joseph Howe, of Nova Scotia, has undertaken to 
show that Confederation is opposed to the best interests of 
the British Empire, an! we have in a spirit of liberality and 
fair play, published his pamphlet entire, the last half appear- 
ing in this week’s A!)ivn 

Mr. Howe is a gentleman, whom we were formerly glad to 


number amongst the foremost of the advocates of Union, and 


consolidation of strength, for all British America. But he 
now disingeniously attempts to show thatthe best interests of 
both Colonies and — are to be found in a lasting se- 
_| verance of all ties between the several Provinces themselves | 
and in a perpetual clinging to the parent state for protection 


and sustenance. After going on to berate and belittle the 
chief Province—Canada, which according to this gentle- 
man’s own showing, “ is as large as Great Brits sin, France and 
Prussia put togetber, and will if ever peopled, sustain a po- 
pulation of 50,000,000,"—Mvr. Howe goes on to deel ire that“ any 
vodywho looks at the map of British America, and intelligently 
searches its geographical features in connexion with its past 
record and present political condition, will perceive, that it 
naturally divides itself into four great centres of political 
power and radiating intelligence.” These political divisions, 
he furthermore says, are to be made up of four parts, Mari 
time Provinces first, second of Canada East and West, then 
of the Red River Country—stretehing from Canada to the 
Rocky Mountains—and lastly of the Pacific Colonies. 

But according to Mr. Howe, the last named, and at present 
least important of all these British American Colonies, are to 
look forward to the first national existence. He suggests that 
“ the Pacific Provinces, like all the others, be left to govern 
themse] ves within the orbits assigned to them by British in- 
terests and Imperia! regulations, until the period arrives fora 
general break up, when the British Provinces and the Ameri- 
ean States on the Pacific will perhaps unite and form one 
great English (') community, preserving friendly relations, it is 
to be hoped, with the nations from which they sprung.” In 
fact the arguments contained in this pamphlet, from begin- 
ning to end, are calculated to divide and weaken British 
America throughout, and would have a tendency to dampen, 
if not entirely extinguish, any germs of national feeling that 
may be at present growing up in the minds of the most ad- 
vanced and intelligent Colonists. Certainly the honourable 
gentlemen’s stay at Washington, and his seeming dread of the 
terrible Fenians manifested since his return, has quite 
unnerved him as a Briton ; anc, fog the present, unfitted bim 
for either advocating or representing British America’s in- 
terests, in either the old world or the new. 

Toe seven Colonics, as they at present exist, occupy, it is 
true, only the outskirts of the great British-American posses- 
sious, including, as they do, nearly half of the North Ameri- 
can Continent ; but when we consider that to these colonies 
have been offered the control and development of this great 
and fertile region, abounding in, not only agricultural riches, 
but mineral wealth ; with both Atlantic and Pacific seaboards, 
and navigable lakes and rivers unsurpassed, and at present 
numbering 4,000,000 of people, we wonder that men of sense 
and experience should be found willing, and indeed apparent- 
ly anxious, to dissuade these prosperous Provinces from per- 
forming the plain duty that now devolves upon them. 

The idea only hinted at in the closing sen‘ence of this pam- 
phlet— namely, that of Colonial representation in the nation- 
al councils—is one of Mr. Howe’s first-born, but impractica- 
ble theories, and one which can never be realized. Represen- 
tation in the national councils, means taxation for national 
undertakings, as well as the sharing of the present 
obligations of the mother country; and how, we would 
ask, would India, Australia, and British America relish 
the apportionment of the present debt of Great Britain ? 
Besides, if representatives were to be sent from the four 
quarters of the globe to Westminster, we imagize- that the 
crude local notions put forth by some of the sitting 
members, would astonish at times the well-read statesmen of 
the British Isles. In a word the idea is not only impractica- 
ble, but absurd. 

Let us then turn our attention to what is prac- 
ticable, and what can be realized in this generation, 
namely, a British American nationality, and that at the 
earliest day possible, It cannot with safety—either to 
the parent state, or infant Colonies—be longer delayed. 
The Mother Country is already will aware that the security 
of these scattered Provinces is only to be found in such Union, 
and ultimate independence, and to this end both true British 
and British Anrerican statesmen and legislators alike will con- 
tinue to work until such consolidation be accomplished, not- 
withstanding the croaking of individuals, and the feeble and 
ineffectual opposition of local politicians. 

As to the dreaded United States, they already possess more 
territory than they require, or can well govern, and if British 
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America is but true to itsown interests, it has but little to fear 
from the aggressiveness of its southern neighbour. The so- 
called “ Monroe Doctrine” does not in the least interfere, 
even if revived, with the natural developments of a country 
co-existent with the United States themselves. In fact, in our 
humble opinion—and that too founded upon an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the people of both countries—British Ame- 
rica would be safer,and more prosperous, if a separate national 
existence were acknowledged to-morrow. Let the various 
Provinces composing this new nation, to be, on the contrary, 
revive and foster petty local jealousies, as counselled by Mr. 
Howe, and nothing is more certain than that absorption will 
ultimately be their lot. Undoubtedly, independence, 
with strong outside alliances, should be the policy of 
Norlane¢ or Canadia for the balance of this century ; but let 
her united policy be but liberal, and progressive, and she will 
have nothing to fear from any quarter after the opening of 
the next. 








Canada---Financially and Otherwise. 

Owing to the failure of the bank of Upper Canada, the cur- 
rency authorized by the “‘ Legal Tender” act of the Canadian 
Parliament, was not putin circulation to any extent by the 
bank of Montreal until the 5th instant, when, simultaneously 
at Montreal and Toronto, these new “ Provincial notes” were 
offered to the public by that institution and its agents, instead 
of the old private bank bills hitherto in use. 

As a very natural consequence of the late summary legisla 
tive proceedings, all the other banks of the province declined 
to accept the notes freely ; or rather, they caused them to be 
presented at the counter of the bank of Montreal for redemp- 
tion in gold immediately after their issue. 

This course, if persisted in by sixteen out of the seven- 
teen banks now in operation in Canada, must necessarily 
place the finances of the province in a critical position, and 
must also eventually result in the overthrow of this new- 
fangled scheme. If the figures of a Canadian contemporary 
are correct, the entire authorized capital stockjof the whole se- 
venteen Canada banks at present reaches $36,466,666, of 
which $27,925,098 is now actually paid up. Of this capital 
the bank of Montreal may claim $6,000,000, with considera- 
ble accumulated profits added. It will be readily seen that 
this bank is not able, with all its resources, to contend against 
all the other banks combined, particularly if coupled with 
the sympathies of the people of the country. 

Previous to the late act—and even now, so long as the pri- 
vate banks of the Province, choose to adhere to their old char- 
ters—every stockholder is liable to the bill holder and deposi- 
tor to the extent of twice the amount of the stock held by 
him, thus placing the privaté bank bills of Canada on as firm 
& foundation as the most scrupulously careful man could de- 
sire. But once accept this “legal tender” act, and allow the 
finance Minister of Canada to hold the same power which 
was bestowed upon the Secretary of the United States Treas- 
ury during the eritical war period ofthe past five years, and that 
sound and wholesome check which now exists will be gone, and 
the Province may be at any time induced, under corrupt po- 
litical leaders, to overstep the bounds of prudence, in either 
expansion or contraction, when not only bank, but provincial, 
credit will go down together. At present—even under the 
double financial pressure, of a leading bank failure, ‘coupled 
with an organic change in the banking system of the Pro- 
vince—the stock of ten out of the seventeen banks of the Pro- 
vinces stands at, or above, par, which fact illustrates the gene- 
ral soundness of the present system. 

We admire this soundness, and believe that the majority of 
the Canedian people will be tound true to the old hard’ money 
basis, which will be found the safest one in the end. Already, 
as we anticipated, money in London is down to 4} per 
cent., and if the debenture system, or even temporary loans, 
had been adhered to until now, a capable financier would have 
found little difficulty in floating the required million sterling 
in Lombard street, and that too, at a less rate than 9 per cent. 
We did not fail to point out to the Canadian Government the 
error it made in opening up new financial and commercial 
questions in the last parliament, nor to remind ministers that 
they were jeopardising thereby the important work of Con- 
federation—which, once accomplished, will do more in one 
day to strengthen their financial position than they could ac- 
complish by years of this tampering legislation—and we 
think it is now patent to all that weestimated the situation 
correctly. 

In thus freely criticising, from time to time, provincial men 
and measures, we need hardly add that we do so simply with 
a view to checking ill-timed and unwise legislation, and in no 
spirit of faction or local political bias. We happily stand inde- 
pendent of all such influences, and can thus speak our minds 
freely. And while we cannot approve of the course pursued 
by such leaders as Mr. Howe on the one hand, who would 
weaken by division, rather than strengthen by union—we 
would most emphatically condemn all the corrupt men, 
who would allow the financial reputation of a noble province 
to be squandered, for lack of either honesty or ability, or of 
both. Neither are we of those who would attack and attempt 
to belittle British America of to-day; which we insist 
must finally ride over all obstacles to a position on the Ame- 
rican continent quite equal to that now occupied by Russia 
on the European, if but wisely directed. But why, we would 
ask, should a country like Canada, meantime, with a revenue 
over expenditure of nearly balf a million in a single month— 
as just shown by the September statement—go begging for 
money at exorbitant raves in London, but for the very worst 
kind of management in the financial department of its govern. 
ment ? 
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What the British American people now want is “ a policy” 
—a well defined purpose—a feeling of responsibility—and a 
something to aspire to worthy of honest and persistent 
effort. The intelligent and aspiring young men of the provinces 
are becoming tired of the petty squabbles of the narrow- 
minded, and sordid backwoods politicians, and want an op- 
portunity of exerting their legitimate influence upon their 
own country, not less than upon the world around them; and 
unless this opportunity is offered them at home, on a !arger 
scale, they will most assuredly seek it elsewhere, and continue 
to emigrate by scores from the provinces, as duriag the past 
decade. 

And is it not time to expect these movements, when the 
Exchequer of the principle province has become cramped by 
shortsightedness, until it has finaly brought upin the back par- 
lour of @ single Bank at Montreal? We witness the province 
reduced to a system of “ shinning,” not outdone by the reckless 
individual speculator of Wall Street ten minutes before three 
o'clock, and with, strange to say, less successin the end. We call 
upon the hundreds of prosperous merchants, and solid capi- 
talists of Canada, to join with the conservative Banks, first 
to redeem the province’s financial reputation in the eyes 
of the world, and afterwards, to look well to its political situa- 
tion and future prospects, before it is actually too late to re- 
trieve past errors. 


The October Elections. 


The result of the elections in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, 
and Iowa cannot but interest the impartial observer of Ame- 
rican affairs. These expressions en masse of public opinion 
are, whatever politicians may say of biassing causes, genesally 
true exponents of what the voters of the Union believe on the 
important questions which agitate thenation. The most vital 
of these at the present moment is that of reconstruction, and 
the two policies by which it is proposed to be accomplished. 
The President and Coffgress, as the advocates of the rival 
schemes, are, as it were, on trial before the nation, and the 
verdict about to be passed will inevitably influence the des- 
tinies for good or ill of a large portion of the American people. 
Should that verdict be pronounced in favour of the plan put 
forth by President Johnson, the most radical members of Con- 
gress will scarcely dare to run counter to that decision; and, 


The inauguration of the comic opera season at the French thea- 
tre by the new company of Messrs. Juignet and Drivet, occurred 
on Tuesday evening, and drew together a brilliant audience. 
The orchestra was lead, as usual, by M. Predigam, and appeared to 
be well in hand. The opéra selected for the occasion was 
Halevy’s “ Les Mousquetaires de la Reine,” and afforded an op- 
portunity for the début of MM. Antheleme and de Surmont, 
tenors, Jean Vert, premiére basse, Miles. Naddie, “ premiére 
chanteuse légére,” Laurentis, “premiere dugazon,” and Mme. 
Daire, “ duégne.” The ‘* Mousquetaires” is well known tothe 
French stage, and is probably one of the most popular works of 
its class. It certainly combines a pleasing variety of solo and 
concerted music, while the instrumental score is brilliant with 
the florid ornamentation that characterizes the genuine 
opera buffe. While not so well known outside of France as his 
brother composer, Auber, the composer of “ La Juif,” is, in our 
opinion, a writer of a higher order of merit. Many of Auber’s 
operas are commonplace and tame to the last degree, a tew taking 
arias rescuing the whole from oblivion. Nothing can be more 
stupid, for example, than much of the music of the “ Crown Dia- 
monds,”” while the constant recurrence of the leading éema turns 
the whole composition into ridicule. On the other hand the 
music of M. Halevy’s operas, brilliant and well-sustained as it is, 
will probably never become popular, in a general sense, trom the 
very absénce of those striking arias which may be said to bea 
specialty of Auber. The performance on Tuesday was, on the 
whole, a good one, the singers and orchestra, although new to 
each other, getting on together with tolerable smoothness. The 
prima donna, Mile. Naddie, has a very good “ light’’ voice, well 
under control. Her efforts in managing it, however, are perhaps a 
little too apparent to be altogether agreeable. M. Antheleme, 
the tenor, is gifted with a very fine organ which is set forth to the 
best advantage by a good technique. Of the bass we cannot say as 
much, his voice being really, if not technically, “light.” On 
Thursday evening, the second representation of the season, 
Paer’s “ Le Maitre de Chapelle’’ was given, introducing the new 
baritone, M. Wilhelm, who seems a conscientious artist, and pos- 
sesses a very agreeable voice. 
opens most auspiciously, and leads us to anticipate for it a bril- 
liant future. The single rock on which its prosperity can be 
wrecked, is a carelessness on the part of the management in 
presenting inferior works, or mediocre singers. 80 long as the 
standard of both is kept high, we may safely predict continued 
success to "opera comique. 

The ical public, and especially that portion of it who cul- 





conversely, should the people decide that Congress has p d 
the wiser course, the President will be forced to respect that 
announcement. Viewed in this light the elections in the four 
States named assume a vital importance. So far as the re- 
turns are yet received the results seem to indicate that the 
citizens of those sections endorse the popular branch of the 
national legislature. In Pennsylvania Gov. Geary’s majority 
will be at least 15,000; in Ohio 45 counties give a Republican 
majority of 35,700 ; in Indiana the Republicans have carried the 
State by 13,000 majority; and in Iowa the same party secure 
large gains. The legislatures in the three first-named States 
are also largely Republican, thus securing the choice of Uni- 
ted States Senators of the same political complexion. In ad- 
dition, out of the sixty members of the House of Representa- 
tives elected from these four States, only twelve are Democrats, 
or supporters of the President’s policy. It is true that the 
States which have already voted are, with the exception of 
Pennsyl varia, the especial strongholds of the anti-Presidential 
feeling, and the results in those voting in November may 
cause an essential modification. So far, however, as the po- 
pular verdict has been expressed, the President cannot com- 
plain that it is a trumpet giving forth an uncertain sound. 
Evidently in the West the Chief Magistrate is not popular, 
and his recent tour and speeches seem not to have ad. 
ded to his reputation. From present appearances, there- 
fore, the majority against the President in the For- 
tieth Congress will be even still more decided than it 
is in the Thirty-ninth, and the chances of the success 
of hig peculiar views on reconstruction correspondingly less. 
It is singular that the canard originating in a Philadelphia 
paper, regarding certain questions said to have been proposed 
by the President, respecting the legality of Congress, should 
be put forth atthe very moment when the people have pro- 
nounced so decidedly in favour of the latter. Of course there 
is no foundation of fact for this ridiculous story. It is clear 
that if Congress is not a legal Congress, President Johnson is 
not a legal President, as the action of the same States brought 
both into official existence. Besides the Presidential signa- 
ture has been repeatedly affixed to acts passed by this Con- 
gress, and thus the Executive indorsement of its legality 
given. The only importance that can attach to this canard 
is that it indicates what is passing in the popular mind, 
and that there are those who are willing to believe that 
the President would be guilty of acting upon such false 
premises. 

While these events are transpiring at the North, the citi- 
zens of those States whose representatives are still “ out in 
the cold” cannot but regard the political situation with the 
intensest interest. The defeat of the President will be regard- 
ed as their defeat, and the success of the advocates of Con- 
gress as the sentence of their continued expulsion from the 
national councils. What effect such # result will have upon 
the members of the late so-called Confederacy remains to be 
seen. Whether it will prove an additional complication in 
affairs already sufficiently involved, or whether it will event- 
ually lead to a better understanding between Northern and 
Southern radicals, we will not profess to determine. Certain 
it is that the citizens of the States are upon the eve of mo- 
mentous events, which cannot but exert a permanent infiu- 
ence upon the future of the great Republic. 


tivate German composers, owe a deot of gragitude to Mr. 
Leonard Grover, of the Olympic theatre, for his efforts at 
familiarizing Americans with the best German compositions. 
Having temporarily retired from the Germar opera field, Mr. 
Grover has organized a concert troupe for the provinces com- 
posed of artists of no ordinary merit, and amcng whom the 
pianist Webli is the bright particular star. The preparations for 
departure not being quite completed, Mr. Grover has given the 
metropolitan public an opportunity to test the quality of the en- 
tertainment about to be offered to their rural cousins. On Wed- 
nesday the troupe appeared at the first of two matinées, the last 
of which will be given to-day. Mesers. Habelman, Wilhelm 
Formes, and Hermanns, with Mme. Frederici, on the oc- 
casion, and Mr. Webli played, giving his “ Minnehaha,” 
**Marehe des Amazons,”’ “ Faust,’ and *‘ Home, Sweet Home,” 
for = ane -emaney Ses ae oe ° ae musical ban- 
uet. ¢ programme y will comp: ¢ entire en act 
a “ Faust,” with scenes and costumes, and the “ Balle ie Mas- 
chera” [new], “ ”’ [pewj, composed and performed by 
Mr. W with Thalberg’s fantasia on ‘‘ Massaniello.”’ 
will be tively the last appearance of Mr. Wehli in this city 
until or 
months wiih Mr. Grover is a continuous one. 

The début of Signor Ronconi as Crispino at the Brooklyn Aca- 
demy of Music, on Wednesday ev , Was, as might have been 
expected, a decided musical success. It was not, however, an al- 

er “ victory.” The and acting of the la- 
mented Rovere in the come poss, are too fresh in the memories 
ot the New York public to admit their plac’ the laurel on the 
brow any less worthy wearer. It seemed to be the general 
opinion on Wednesday, that Ronconi, although not superior as 
a singer to his 
the capabilities of facial contortion which 80 greatly add to the 
effect of the P ti jl ded to that “ pe! 
of the public,” Miss Kellogg, a8 Amnetia, showed that the audi- 
ence was not “ off” with the old love, although it might be “on” 
with the new. Her acting was marked by .the same 
finish and joyous abandon as last season, and together with the 
efforts of dignors Bellini and Antonnucci, caused the opera to 
off in a manner that left nothing to be desired. On Thurs- 

y eve the inevitable “ Trovatore” was given with Mmes. 
Poch and Testa, and Mazzolini and Bellini in the ay parts. 
capable of producing {ue large eects by which /ccb elotrited 
nt v Art electrified 
ber audiences. Mme. Testa is a contralto of merit and will prove 
an acquisition to our stage. “Fra Diavolo” was given last even- 
ing, but too late for notice in this number. This evening will be 


db: 
and of Miss 
pression last season in the private circles of Murray Hill. 

“The Doctor of Alcantara” still dispenses his musical medica- 
ments at the New York theatre, and his patients seem to take 
kindly to the treatment. Bye tm Le 
asothis evening, which e opportunity the - 
cent, 00 be gee on, Sanday to Sell poueeag i 
where. His friends, and those of respected relative, Mr 
Kichberg, will. not, however, he left desolate, as “A Night in 
Rome,” has been prevailed upon to visit the American metropolis 
for a few evenings only. trusty courier, Mark Smith, has 
been es ly retained to show travellers the “ sights’’ of the 
Eternal City. . 








Drama. 


The American career of Ristori has this week been illus- 
trated by her debut as Judith, While not so great a pversona- 
tion as that of Elizabeth, there are still many passages of great 
power in whieh she is, as ever, superb. As a tragedy, “ Ju- 
dith” is unequal and lacking in effect, the finale especially being 
unusually tame. The play should undoubtedly end with the 
death of Holofernes, as the interest certainly ceases with that de- 
nouement, and the last act but serves to weaken the effect pro- 
duced by the fourth. It is in the scenes between the two princi- 
pal characters that{the strength of the tragedy lies. The levely Ju- 
dith of the Apocrypha stands before us convulsed by horror 
and rage while wooed by the “terrible monster” who proclaims 
himself “ King, high priest and God.”” The reading of the Scrip- 

































































Altogether .he new enterprise | P® 


next, as his provincial engagement of five J 


deceased rival, isa better actor and more in | mail 


tures in the second act, is also a notable incident of the perform- 
ance. With what an ecstacy of religious devotion she joins her 
voice with that of Abrami@/ Seldom do we hear the Holy Word 
thus interpreted. As a representative character Judith stands 
mid-way between Medea and Elizabeth—the three degrees being 
semi-barbarism and civilization. It is one 

of the wonderful attributes of Ristori’s genius that she so 
pletely identifies herself with each phase of the pro- 
gress of the race. In Medea no restraining influence 
curbs the surging of the wild passions that for the time possess 
that glorious savage; in Judith equally strong passions come 
into play, but influenced, if not altogether coloured, by 
Judaism ; Elizabeth is woman shown to us under the milder 
effulgence of Christianity. In these three characters we see 
Human Nature working out the problem in its own wild way; 
bursting through the formalism of a purely ceremonial religion, 
and held in check by the restraints of Roman Catholicism. In 
each, Ristori was but seldom herself, but of the three, proba- 
bly the most frequentlyin Judith. For this reason her persona- 
tions of that character and of Maria Stuarda, in which she simi- 
larly 4 ds from her pedestel, are probably the least effective 
ef the four characters in which she has ap d. Last 
evening she returned to Barbarism in Racine’s ‘‘ Phedra.”’” We 
hall await with interest her appearance in the character of Lady 

ache! 

The soeeenee of dirs. Gen. Lander (Jean Davenport) at the 
Winter Garden has added another significant event to the clustre 
which will render the fall season of 1866 long memorable in the 
theatrical anpals of the American metropolis. It is not often 
that New Yorkers are favoured by such an embarras des 
richesses a8 the simultaneous personations of Ristori, Dawison 
and Davenport afford, not to speak ot Mrs. Bowers and Kdwin 
Booth, who will soon appear upon the scene. Mrs. Lander has 
acted during the weck in Adrienne Lecouvreur, and has revived her 
former triumphs in that part. Her interpretation shows the high- 
est order of talent, and holds us spell bound by the elaboration of 
each scene, an art she yet knows how to conceal. In a certain 
refinement of voice and manner, as well as in the intellectual ap- 
preciation of the part, Mrs. Lander stands unsurpassed. It i 
nes Se we meet with an artiste whose personations are so 
consistent throughout, and which, if they do not burn with the 
genius of the great Ristori, are ilamine by the lambient flame 
of a pure devotion to high art. Inall that goes to wake the fin- 
ished artiste, Mrs. Lander is unsurpassed by any lady upon the 
American stage, and while there may be others who will light up 
rticular scenes with more brilliant dramatic pyrotechnics, there 
are none who give a more even personation, or one less marred 
by the faults that too often detract from the acting of our best 
artists, it is not oem be dwell upon the details of a perso- 
nation so well known as t of Adrienne. When, however, it 
comes to be enacted by Ristori, it may be interesting and proti- 
table to note the difference between the Adrienne of the latter 
and that of Jean Davenport; as also that of Kachel. It is by 
such inquiries that the interests of art can best be advanced, and 
a true und erstanding of its requirements arrived at. 

“The Favourite of Fortune’ has been produced at Wallack’s 
and, in spite of > ga predilection in its favour, cannot be 
said to have proved a success. When we recall the ability of 
the Wallack company this will not be ascribed to any medio- 
crity in the “cast” It appears to lack vitality as a whole 
andJts plot is of the weakest. ‘That there are many good 
points in the comedy none will deny. It is well written, in- 
troduces several life-like characters which are well managed, 
displays a careful study both of human nature and modern so- 
ciety and lashes folly with an unsparing hand. In spite of these 
good features, however, it is as a whole that the “Favourite” 
tails of producing satisfaction. We are the more surprised at 
this as its London reputation is considerable, which can oniy be 
explained by the fact that no better comedy at the period of 
its pores on divided the attention of the public. 1t certainly 

ved thefullest justice at Wallack’s, both as regards the act- 
scene, etc. As a comedy it is unequal to the *‘ Fast 


Family, 

if it holds the stage as long as that vr production. The 
the patrons of Wal- 

eir choice, 











same appearance of galvanized 
vitality that distinguishes resuscitated people marks the “ Cousin” 
as at present resented, Mr. Jefferson nimself and Mr. Peters 
who seem entirely natural. And Mr. 
Wi most personati: I ndeed siete aia — 
inkle, @ om. in one would imagine 
that this gifted artist had done nothing else but act Asa al his 
life. This impression comes from no mere familiarity with the 
text, but from the ease with which the part sits upon him—the 
ease of along-worn and well-fitting garment. Of the Lord Dun 
dreary of Mr. Stoddard, an actor new to this theatre, the least said 
the better; not that bis interpretation of the part is so much be- 
low the average, but because the character has become so un- 
an ice that the genius of the best comedian could 
not dignify it into even eccentric comedy. We know that Mr. 

may be said to have done this in days past, but we 
doubt his ability to make this lisping idiot again presentable. 
Mr. Jefferson will soon return to his first love, Rip. It Ys a 
pity that teed oy are not allowed tu see him in some charac- 
ter worthy of his great abilities. Neither of those in which he 

can be said to be so worthy. 

Mitchell has been playing ‘‘ The Pearl of Savoy”’ 
during the week at the Broadway theatre. “ gie’’ has a 
host of especial admirers to whom it would be useless to offer 
any word of criticism at this late stage of her dramatic career. 
As to the public generally all theatre-goers have long since 
witn d and decided upon the value of that lady’s perform- 
ances. It is perhaps criticism enough to say that she * draws” 
—which may be, in fact, a significant comment on the dramatic 
art. “Fanchion” will be the programme for next week's enter- 
tainment at this theatre. We are giad to notice that Manager 
Wood is determined that his pleasant place of amusement shall 
not languish for want of a rapid succession of novelties, At 
Barnum’s the “American Cousin” stili keeps the stage. If only 
tolerable at the Olympic, illumined as it is by the genius ot 
Jefferson, the character of this cis-Atlantic ative at 
Barnum’s may be imagined. Indeed it may be said to be a fit- 
ting addition to the “One Hundred Thousand Curiosities.’’ 





- | To-day there will be the usual matinees. 





Hats and Hancies. 


Mr. Charles Reade has rendered himself somewhat noto- 
rious by his many sharp retorts to those with whom he 
brought in contact; but his last effort in defence of 
“ Griffith Gaunv’” excels all his former eccentricities ———— 
The number of passengers arrived in Quebec since the open- 





ing of navi is 27,000, an increase of 9000 over the 
same last year. —By a proclamation of Genera] 
Sickles civil law is substituted for military in the State of 





——4-For the first time, during several 


ceses of death from nm have occurred in Alabama, and 
at Governor Patton’s urgent request the supply of rations La; 
been resumed. A first dividend of 63. 8d. in the pound 
has been paid to the creditors of the Bank of London ———— 
that the thas decided to create some new 
in December. The hat will be given to three pre- 
lates—Monsignor Chigi, Nuncio at Paris; Monsignor Beradi, 
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Under-Secretary of State; and Monsignor Ferrari, Minister 
of Finance. The Rajab of Kol&poor, a day or two be- 
fore his death, last month, yielding to the persuasion of those 
about him, allowed himself and his wives to be weighed with 
rupees, the amount to be distributed to the Brahmins. The 
Rajab weighed only Rs. 4,000; while bis two wives weighed 
Rs. 5,000 each, making in all Rs. 14,600.—-——Mr. Noble’s 
statue of Sir John Franklin, the Arctic explorer, bas been 
erected at Waterloo-place, at the side of the Athenreum Club. 
Mr. Foley’s statue of Lord Herbert of Lea, which is to be 
placed in front of the War-office, Pall-mall, has been success- 
tully cast in bronze. Another monument of a very different 
character has also been completed—this is one in Highgate 
Cemetery to the late Tom Sayers. The champion’s dog is re- 
presented guarding the entrance to the tomb, and above is a 
medallion of the deceased.—— Upwards of 200 hundred Roman 
coins bave been turned out of a gravel pit at Stalbridge. The 
greater portion of them bear the head of Constantine on the 
one side, and on the other various ch such as men clad 
in armour, supporting a banner; a female on asbield ; a lamb 
with a spear, and a variety of others, many of them being in 
an excellent state of preservation. Sir Frederick 
Madden has resigned the keepership of the ———_- at the 
British Museum. From about the year 1826, when he might 
be seen in the old painted reading-room of Montague House, 
transcribing for Mr. Petrie materials for the “ History of Bri- 
tain,” he had been connected with the Museum. The 
edition of “ Elaine,” by Alfred Tennyson, illustrated by Gus- 
tave Doré, will be published by Messrs. Moxon and Co., on 
the first of December.—— The original Artemus Ward 
was a very different character from his modern namesake. He 
was the first major-general in the American revolutionary 
army, and commanded the right wing of the forces at Rox- 
bury in the siege of Boston, He was born in Massachusetts 
in 1727, and died in 1800, ———Mr. Hart, a native of 
America, but long a resident at Fi , has lately com- 
pleted a remarkable group, called the “ Triumph of Woman,” 
the aim of which is expressed by the action of a beautiful wo- 
man, who robs Cupid of his last arrow.———-~——The author 
of “ George Geith,” Mrs. Riddell, has been, through severe ill- 
ness, forbidden all literary labour, and through observance of 
the prohibition is slowly recovering.—— Septimus Ten- 
nyson, brother of the Poet Laureate,and himselfa poet, died 
recent!y at Cheltenham. He wasa gentle, trusting, lovable 
man, and all who knew him knew his great worth, and will 
lament his loss.———It is said that the ex-King of Naples has 
sold the Palazzo Farnese, Rome, to the Emperor of the French. 
The editor of the Staatsbiirger Zeitung, of Berlin. has 
been sentenced toa fine for having published an extract from 
the letter which Ferdinand Blind wrote to his friends in Wur- 
temberg previous to his attempt on the life of Count Bis- 
marck. It is stated that the first part of Mr. Dic- 
kens’s new serial story is to appear in January. ——_—_—__—- 
We have received the first numbers of The Orescent Monthly, 
“a Magazine of Literature, Art, Science, and Society.” It is 
published at New Orleans, and is modelled after London So- 
ciety. —Mr. Swinburne, it is said, is preparing a reply to 
those critics who have marked and reproved the faulf& in 
his “ Poems and Ballads,” for which work a new publisher 
has not yet been found. —In a communication to the 
Academy of Sciences M. Faye states that the physical consti- 
tution of the Sun is, in all probability, a gaseous mass, sub 
jected to very great pressure and an enormous temperature.— 
Lucid. ——A paper is about to start in Florence, which 
will bear the extraordinary title of The Valley of the Jehosa 
phat, the Organ of the Day of Judgment——————lIt is said 
that Lady Herbert of Lea will present to the public, towards 
the close of the year, a work which will show her experiences 
of travel and the fruits of her observation in Spain. A 
translation of-the Olynthiac Orations of Demosthenes has been 
issued by the Rev. T. Mac Nally, a college tutor, in Trinity Col- 
lege, Dablin.——-Marriages in Great Britain are solemnized in 
more than eleven cases out of twelve by religious rites. Eight 
marriages in ten are performed according to the rites of the 
Established Churech._——-—Mr. A. T. Stewart, it is said, has 
offered to expend $1,000,000 in erecting dwellings for the poor 
of New York, provided the*City shall give the ground where- 
upon to build them. —Miss Jean Ingelow has written a 
novel which will shortly be published simultaneously in Eng- 
land and America. The Constitutional Gasette of Vienna, 
better known as the Austrian Licyd, is to be discontinued, 
after an existence of thirty years—— The Hungarian 
poet and philologist, Cznezor, bas recently died at Pesth, of 
cholera, which is very fatal in that city. 
There is a deficient supply of seamen for the Merchant Navy. 
Can we be surprised when we consider the Scurvy treatment 
they receive ?--——A Brussels journal states that 500 — 
lish and 300 French marksmen are expected at the approach- 
ing Belgian national rifle meeting ————It has not escaped 
observation, a Paris correspondent says, that the Government 
of Florence bas just changed the meridian of Italy to Rome, 
which thus becomes the Greenwich of that Se nn et 
A magnificent gymnasium has just been opened in the Rue 
des Martyrs, Paris, at a cost of about 300,000f. It is intended 
principally for ladies, and is under the direction of M. Eu- 
guene Paz.—— -The vineyards in Burgundy and the cen- 
tre of France have been seriously damaged by a dreadful hail- 
storm which passed over that part of the Continent a few 
days since.—--——Freedom of the press being completely 
abolished at Madrid, there is a plan on foot for a Spanish 
journal to be published at Brussels, to be written by the edi- 
tors of some of the suppressed Madrid journals. 
letter from Switzerland says that the ascent of Frohn J 
7,092 feet, was accompl. ‘ed a few deys since by a little girl 
barely six years of age, in company with her grandfuther. 
A Prussian writer calculates the future effective 
military forces of the North Oonfederation at 1,116,000 men, 
of whom 650.000 would be troops of the line. ————IL is said 
that the Ear! of Airlie is to start soon on a second visit to 
America ——A woman bas committed suicide in Lon- 
don by drinking disinfecting fluid.—~-——“ Byron's Tomb,” 
so pamed, and looked for by every visitor to Harrow cburch- 
yard, is in a dilapidated condition. Its total destruction is 
said to be imminent if something be not done to repair it 
—+-Lord Brougham completed his 88th year on the 
19th ult,— A dramatic effect has been given to the de- 
parture of the American Embassy from Russia by the con- 
temporaneous execution of Karagkasow, the man who at- 
tempted to murder the Czar. -—Dean Stanley has given 
his sanction to a scheme for heating Westminster Abbey dur- 
ing the winter, and preparations are now being actively car- 
ried on for the reception of the hot-water apparatus. Four 
boilers are in course of construction for the 
The Worcester Musical Festival was brought to a close on 







































































the 15th ult. The proceeds are about £1,300, the col- 
lection ever made for the charity at any one of the 143 meet- 
ings of the three choirs. ~The Canoe Club now reckons 


about forty members, each of whom paddles his “ own canoe ;” 
and these gentlemen are now in all directions on the conti- 










































































ed in the Paris papers. ————. 
the assertion that Mr. Costa, the well-known conductor at 
Covent Garden Theatre, is about to be knighted. 
Blany Cole, grandson of the Countess o' 
nephew of 


not likely he will accept it. 
named after Count von Bismarck by a Berlin grower, and he 
bas received the order of St. Hubert of Bavaria, and a chignon 
in Paris has been called The Bismarck—three honours worthy 
of the soldier-statesman’s ambition. ——_——Hyde Park is be 


HM. Indian Forces (late ¢4th Be 
Camp, Cw 
No. 1 Norfolk Road Villas, Bayswater, London, 8: 
Countess D’Esteve de Pradel.—At Dublin, General W. RB. OC 
Costley, H.M. Indian Army.—At 8t. Helier’s, Jersey, Lieut. -Col 
Kelson, late Ceylon Rifle Regiment.—At Boulogne-sur-Mer, 
Charles Haycock, Esq., of Stamford, Lincolnshire, Captain of the 
— ~ +At Heene, Worthing, the Countess of Vandalin 
niszech. 


have an army on the Prussian model. 
scription, 
sians have—no less than six University professors in the ranks of 
one company! 
and Dr. Newman mounting sentry at the Horse Guards; Mr. 
Jowett doing stables, and Mr. Matthew Arnold showing what 
Geist can do under the effect of the cat-o’-nine tails! Fancy if 
all our serjeant-at-law were converted into serjeants in-deed, Mr. 
Bright turned orderly, Mr. Disraeli drilling a squad of railway 
directors, and Mr. 
O’Donohue. What enemy could withstand the weight of a charge 
of aldermen? and what army would not be thrown into confusion 
by a flank attack from barristers and solicitors, with a sprinkle 
ofcurates? The needle-gun has done 9 good deal, but it is to the 
blessings of conscription that the triumphs of the Prassian arms 
are due ; and until we are able to make every Englishman under 
the rank of a peer take bis turn of military service, we had bet- 
ter keep on good terms with our neighbours. What we want is 
a fighting sovereign at the head of the army—princes of the 
blood = in 
officers, and the middle class for soldiers ; the rest will 
follow. With a powerful army it is but a step to a strong execu- 
tive, and if we had had both some weeks ago, why the chances 
are the Hyde-park railings would be standing intact at this 
hour, and the Reform meeting at Birmingham would never have 
taken place.— Examiner. 


and rapid manner he bas met the call of conversion, —— 
A version of the Enfield rifle to Snider is progressing most satis- 


nent evoking the laughter of riparian spectators of their pad- 
dling and tugging 
is practicable—where it is not, like Robinson Crusoe, they 
haul their boats after them. Their canoes are usually built of 
oak, covered with mahogany—weigh from 1 cwt. to 1 cwt. 
30 Ibs., and cost from £12 to £14 each._——_——_ 
that the lady who has promised the noble sum of £20,000 to 
Mr. Spurgeon, for the purpose of founding an orphanage in 
connection with his chapel, is the Duchess of Sutherland. 


prowess. T paddle wherever paddling 


It is reported 


A forthcoming exhibition of wet-nurses is announc- 
A foreign journal ventures on 


—Mr. 
Rathdown, and 
unt Monk, is about to adopt thes asa 
rofession. —A Florence letter says M. Ricasoli has of- 
fered Garibaldi the chief command of the fleet, but that it is 
A blue tulip bas been 








inning to look like itself again. The ruined flower-beds have 
pb restored, and workmen are busily engaged in putting up 


new iron railings. 





Ovituary. 


Tue Marqvis De Borssy.—Hilaire Etienne Octave Rouillé, 


Marquis de Boissy, whose death is announced by the Hibernian, 
was born at Paris, March 4, 1798. 
ancient House of Rouillé, and was, on November 7, called by 
the Government of Louis Philippe to the Chamber of Peers for 
1848. He was one of the three peers who aecepted an invitation 
to the celebrated reform meetings, sympathized with the revolu- 
tion, and accepted the republic, 
ceed in bein 
1848. On March 4, 1853, he became a member of the Senate. 
As a peer and senator he gained a great notoriety by his open 
and boisterous defiance of all Parliamentary rules. He 

cilating in his political opinions, incoherent in his speeches, and 
unrelenting in his enmity toward England, and never concealed 
his wish to bring on a war between Fraace and England. An 
attempt made by him in 1840 to establish ja politioal paper (Ze 


He descended from the 


Nevertheless, he did not suc- 
elected into the Constituent Assembly in April, 


was va- 


islateur) was an entire failure. 


At Kussowlie, East Indies, Lieut.-Colonel Richard Nicholas, of 
1 Native (nfautry).—At the 
h, Alexander Mitchell, Captain 3lst Regiment.—At 
arab Ann, 





Army. 
Tue Prussian Mopet.—In the meantime let§us, at any rate, 
We must begin with con- 
Think of what it would be if we had—as the Prus- 


Imagine the effect of seeing Professor Kingsley 


halley practising the goosestep with The 


chief command—lords and nourables for 


Much additional and auxiliary machinery received,from Leeds 


has been erected during the past few weeks in the Royal gun fac- 
tories and the laboratory departments of Woolwich Arsenal, for 
the purposes of faciliating the boring and completion of a stipu- 
lated number of the twelve and a ha'f ton guns during the pre- 
sent financial year. ending in March next, and also for the 
preparation of the Boxer cartr' 
schools of musketry at Hythe and Fleetwood are becoming nu- 
merous and assuming a serious aspect. Surely something ought 
to be done, and soon, by the authorities at head-quarters to check 
the vexatious worrying of those unfortunate officers and men who 
are doomed to nine weeks on the bleak beach.——Captain 
Chassepot, whose breech-loader has been adopted 
Army, has just been decorated. Will Snider getaC.B.? Col. 


——The complaints from the 


for the French 


Dixon, Royal Artillery, of Enfield, deserves one for the gallant 
con- 


factorily, and there is now no doubt that the troops in Canada 
will be amply supplied before the closing of the River St. Law- 
rence ——It is stated that even after the redaction required to 
place the Italian army on a peace footing, there will still remain 
& standing army of 250,000 men.——The pay of all ranks of 
officers of the Royal Marines forces is now as it was in 
1815! Promotion is almost at a dead lock in the Royal Marine 
Artillery. A jolly life! They should be qalled the Mark Tap- 
leys of the Army, reeing how kindly they take to the uncomfort- 
ables.——A man of the name of Perrot offers, with a new machine 
which he has invented, which is moved by steam and exploded 
with gas, to kill at the rate of 60,000 men every twelve hours. 
——Acitizen of Wurzburg gives the following statistics gathered 
by him during the war, he having had at various times both Ba- 
varian and Prussian troops quartered upon him. According to 
his statement, a Bavarian soldier consumed daily for his dinner 
two plates of soup, four pieces of beef with potato salad, two 
and a half cutlets, two plates of greens, bread for 4 kreuzer, and 
a seidel (pint) of beer, while the dinner ot a Prussian soldier con- 
- of a dish of potatoes with black pudding, value 10 
reuzer. 





Navy. 
The crew of the armour- ship Lord Clyde, 24, Captain 
Roderick Dew, C. B. (in Plymouth Sound), were inspected re- 
cently by Port Admiral Sir Charles Fremantle. Various ru- 


the men on board this ship, who seek additional leave. It is 
alleged that they threw holystones at the door of the captain’s 
cabin, in consequence of which a signal was hoisted, and the 
Port Admiral went on board. The state of the 
weather is given as a reason for decrease of leave, but it is said 
that the weather did not prevent leave from the Ocean also in 
the Sound. Two of the crew were placed in irons by order 
of the Admiral. The men have been ashore since.——The 
steam transport 7zames, Capt. Pickering, having completed 
shipping a heavy cargo of war stores, &c., for Quebec, making 
a total of 1,576 tons measurement, sailed from Woolwich- 

on the 19th ult. Her cargo consists of 24 field battery 9- 
pounder guns; 8 24-pounder howitzers; 10 20-pounder guns ; 
1 light battery of 6-pounders for the Artillery Militia, and 5 
carronades for the bastion walls; 700 sets of harness and va- 
rious appointments for cavalry ; 4,000 boxes of shell; a large 
amount of 20z. shot in tin cases, known as case shot; and a 
number of bale goods from the Tower.——The chartered 
sailing transport Beauty was made fast alongside the red 
powder buoy off Woolwich Arsenal, and commenced ship- 
ping 140 tons of powder, contained in 1,400 barrels and cases, 
for Halifax.——The visit of the Lords of the Admiralty has 
made a most favourable impression at Pembroke Dock, and 
it is expected that a considerable number of additional hands 
will shortly be employed. Already orders have been received 
to increase the number of shipwrights and smiths, an an addi- 
tion to other departments is looked forward to before long. 
Of the nine building-slips, only three are now occupied.—— 
The Scorpion, 4, turret-ship, 1,857 tons, 350 horse power, one 
of the famous Liverpool rams, in dook and under alterations 
at Portsmouth, is ordered to be completed by the end of the 
present financial year. Her upper iron and composite deck 
is being replaced with @ new underlie iron plating, covered 
with six-inch oak planking. The coamings of all the upper- 
deck batchways are peng raised, the engine-room hatch, for 
instance, being built up of three-quarter-inch plate to a height 
of four feet six inches above the level of the deck. An over- 
head’gangway deck is also ordered to be fitted from her poop 
to her forecastle and above the level of the tops of her turrets, 
on nearly the same principle as the gangway deck between 
the turrets of the American Miantonomoh. All bulkheads be- 
low have been cut through to improve the ventilation, and wa- 
tertight doors fitted. The arrangements for the berthing of the 
officers and crew are alao being ofaterially improved.—— 
The appointment of Rear-Admiral Warden, C.B., to be second 
in command of the Channel Fleet, however apparently unne- 
cessary (says the Army and Navy Gazette) is significant of one 
fact, that it is not the intention of the present Board of Admiralty 
to continue Rear-Admiral Yelverton, C.B., as Commander-in- 
Chief beyond the year for which he received his anpointment 
from the Duke of Somerset. While alluding to Rear-Admi- 
ral Warden we cannot but help remarking that the fact of 
his hoisting his flag on board the Lord Clyde presses hard 
upon Captain Dew, unless, indeed, this officer would rather 
than not bave a flag flying from one of his mastheads. Capt. 
Dew, when he commissioned the Lord Clyde, fully expected 
that he would have an independent command ; and, notwith- 
standing that it is a general and wholesome rule that all 
officers should render {their own convenience subservient to 
the good of the service, still captains will feel annoyed when 
unexpectedly deprived of certain privil the of 
which they never contemplated when applying for active em- 
ployment; and we can scarcely believe that the honour 
now conferred upon Captain Dew will compensate 
him for the sacrifices he will be celled upon to make.—— 
Her Mojesty’s fleet of ironclad screw steam vessels which as- 


—— in - roe hme md from ~ h and Plymouth 
composed ot owing ships :—The Caledonia Capt. 
the Hon, Fitzgerald A. C. Foley, flagship of esr Adasieal 


’ 

Hastings R. Yelverton, chief in command of the fleet: the 
Lord , 24, Capt Roderick Dew, C.B., flagship of Rear- 
Admiral Frederick Warden, O.B., second in command of the 
fleet ; the a -. Capt. wey Ay eg : 
14, Capt. Edw atham ; Ocean, 23, Capt. C. 8. Stanhope ; 
Hector, 20, Capt, Wm. G. 'Luard; Pallas, 6, Capt. Matthew 
Connolly ; Research, 4, 4 Robert E. A. Scott; Wyvern 
(turret-ship), 4, Capt. H. T. Burgoyne, V. C. ; Pigeon, gunboat, 
tender to the Caledonia ; and Helicon, paddle, despatch boat 
for the fleet——The Beye ome turret-ship, Capt. Her- 
bert, is lying alongs\d«§ Dockyard, undergoing re 

irs to her after turret, fired at some time since experimen- 
tally from a 12-ton gan mounted on the broadside of the Belle- 
rophon.—The turret plates have all been taken off, and a 
goodly number of hands are now empl 
proparstions for rebuilding the turret. Phe new turret will 

coated with the same thickness of armour as the old one 
and the general plan will be the same, with the plating 
covering in the top of the turret, which will now be made to 
lap ever the top of the armour-plates so as to hold them &m an 
upright position when their bolt fastenings are broken by the 
impact of shot. is overlap of the covering of the 
turret will exceed in diameter that of the ring of armour- 
plates, and the intervening space will be filled in with a 
wood wedging. The cost of the repairs will be about £1,700.— 
The screw sloop corvette Reindeer, 7, 200-horse power, Mr.C. 
Watton, master in charge, fitting al ide Chatham Dock- 
yard for commission, has been insp by the officials con- 
nected with the War t, for the purpose of having 
the n alterations made in her platforms and curbin 
to enable her to carry the altered armament she is intended to 
mount. The Admiralty having decided on increasing the 
size of her guns by giving her a couple extra of the 9-ton guns, 
her midship hatchways will require to be altered to allow for 
the proper training of her guns at the side.——Intelli- 
gence has been recei at Chatham of the arrival at Con- 
stantinople of thé Imperial Ottoman war Or. 


t. Amed , one of the new heavily armour-plated iron 
frigates built for the Sultan at the ship build yard of 
Messrs. Napierand Sons, Glasgow. The Orkhan is of 4222 tons 


burden, British measurement, and is the third vessel of the 
same kind which has been constructed by the firm for the 
Turkish Government. Her sides are the same thickness of 
iron as those of her Majesty’s iron ship Minotaur, 26, 6,621 
tons, 1,350 horse- 4 no ay el a a 
heavy calitire. Her armament at present consists of 16 guns, 
including one 300-pounder 12-ton gun on the forecastie, 14 
150-pounder rifled Armstro: on the main deck, and one 
150-pounder Armstrong on upper deck. Her engines, 
manufactured by Messrs. Napier and Son 
power nominal, and at the official trial realized a mean speed 
ot 12°75 knots, or nearly 14 statute miles, per hour. 


‘AProrntmznTs.—Commanders : W H Liddell to Zealous ; Lieu- 
tenants: D C Stuart, H Russell, A F Gresley and C JB von 
= ; P Aldrich to ; A Bloxome, W 8 Lee, W 
H enderson and & 8 Nuthall to Victoria for disposal: R N Ham- 
mond, W H Maund and H G Phillimore to Prine ; RH 





mours are current in Davenport regarding the discontent of 


ess Royal 
Armit to ene, al CN Howe to be fiag lieutenant to Admiral 
Superintending Devonport Dockyard; H 8 Mandeville to Asia. 
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comes enamoured of her, and who causes her to be abducted 
New Publications. from her family. The plot, which is too intricate to be hn- 
In Character and Characteristic Men, published by Messrs. | sj) 4eq here, is full of incident, containing several breathless situ- 
Ticknor and Fields, Mr. Edwin P. Whipple ventilates his ations, as the playbills say——which situations, however, dre not 
opinions in twelve essays, nine of which were written to be] in the jeast melodramatic, though certainlyveryexciting. Such is 
delivered as lectures, or addresses, the remainder being re- | the review ot the Roman soldiers at the commencement of the 
views, so to speak, of Hawthorne, Thackeray, and Agassiz. | tale, and the skill which Paulus, the hero, shows as a swords- 
Clever, like all that Mr. Whipple writes, they are anything| man: and, better still, the exhibition of his daring in training 
but exhaustive, or original, merely glancing at the salient | the dreadful Sejan horse, in the amphitheatre. The character 
points of the subjects under discussion, and presenting them | of Paylus is cleverly drawn, as are most of the subordinate 
in a genial and scholarly fashion. Mr. Whipple ranks much | actors in this wild drama, especially the royal ones—the pre- 
higher as a writer than as a thinker, his prose being admira-| sent and future Emperors of Rome, Augustus, Tiberius, and 
ble of its kind, clear, graceful, witty, and with an occasional Sejanus. Mr. Keon’s pictures of Roman court and camp-life 
chattiness which is delightful. Some of the best things in his} .16 yiyia enough, and as accurate, we presume, as is desira- 
essays are the anecdotes with which several of them are in-| bje in such a romance as his, which, take it altogether, is one 
terspersed, and which are as apt as such illustrations should | o¢ the most spirited: that we have read for many a day. 
be, but frequently are not. Speaking of drunkenness, and its 
facetious misnomer, “life,” Mr. Whipple is reminded of the] wriss Bessie Rayner Parkes has added to our biographical 
remark made by George Selwyn as he surveyed himself in the knowledge by a handsome volume entitled Vignettes, avd 
glass, the day after a heroic debauch: “IT look and feel vil-) published by Mr. Alexander Strahan, of London and New 
lainously bad,” he said, “ but hang it, it is life, it is life.” In) york. It contains twelve short sketches of the lives of 
the same essay—“ Eccentric Character”—he relates a story Of] women notable for their virtues, beginning with the gentle 
Lord Thurlow, which we never remember to have heard be-| Russian dame, Madame Swetchine, and ending with the ac- 
fore. “A deputation of Presbyterians having waited on him | complished Anna Jameson. Three French ladies figure in the 
to request his aid in obtaining the repeal of certain statutes| jist 1, Scour Rosalie, a devout sister of charity, who was an 
disqualifying their body from helding civil offices, Thurlow | angel of mercy to the poor of Paris, over whom she possessed 
thts blufily answered : ‘ Gentlemen, I will be perfectly frank | the most unbounded influence, even in the midst of Revolu 
with you. Gentlemen, I am against you, and for the/tion; Madame Pape-Carpantier, and Madame Luce, of Al- 
Established Church, by ——! Not that I like the Established} jiers A fourth may perhaps be added in the person of 
Church bit better than any other church, but because it) wadame de Lamartine, although she was English by birth, 
isestablished. And whenever you can get your —— religion | being 9 Miss Birch, the daughter of an English officer, Major- 
established I'll be for that too. Good morning to you!’”| General Birch, whose family were connected with the 
And in the essay, “ Heroic Character,” we have had two or) Churchill. The story of her love for the young French poet 
three bon mots on the word Impossible. “Never let me hear| whose wife she became, and whose good genius she was until 
that foolish word again,”,said Mirabeau. “Impossible! it is} or death some three or four years since, is charmingly told, 
not good French,” said Napoleon. Then follows an anecdote adding a fresh chapter as it does to the beautiful but sorrow- 
of the great Lord Chatham. “ My Lord Anson, at the Admi-| 4) history of poets’ lives. The most noted English women 
ralty, sends word to Chatham, then confined to his chamber | (+ wnom Mics Parkes has drawn portraits are Margaret Win- 
by one of his most violent attacks of the gout, that it is im- throp, the wife of Governor Winthrop, of Massachusetts ; 
possible for him to fit out a naval expedition within the pe-| y1:.4 Cornelia Knight, the authoress, and the governess, so to 
riod to which he is limited. ‘Impossible!’ cried Chatham, speak, of the Princess Charlotte, whose untimely death was 
glaring at the messenger ; ‘ who talks to me of impossibilities ?”) (41: 5 private loss in every household in Eogland; Mrs. 
Then starting to his feet, and forcing out great drops of agoDY| Delany, neé Mary Granville, the wife of the hard-drinking 
on his brow with the excruciating torment of the effort, he | Cornish squire Pendarves, and later, the wife of Dr. Delany, 
exclaimed, ‘ Tell Lord Anson that he serves under a minister | no. of Down; and Mrs. Jameson, who wrote so largely and 
who treads on impossibilities!’ One of his contemporaries |. 4.1) concerning the history of art. Of these good, if not 


cails all this ranting. positively “ fair women,” and one or two others who need not 
amazing.” But s statesman who indulged in euch fine rants be specified, Miss Parkes has written brief but excellent me- 
as Quebec and Minden, who ranted France out of Germany,| airs which are models of their kind, the enthusiasm of the 
America and India, and ranted England into a power of the writer never getting the better of her discrimination. 

first class, is a ranter infinitely to be preferred to those cool 
and tasteful politicians who ruin the countries they govern 
with so much decorous duncery and grave and dignified 
feebleness.” The essay,“ The English Mind,” from a large 
portion of which we entirely dissent, as being smart rather 
than just, contains several good things; as, Mrs. Aphra 
Behn’s description of the old English squire of her day as 
“going to church every Sunday morning to set a good ex- 
ample to the lower orders, and as getting the parson drunk 























‘Lord Chatham’s rants,’ he says, ‘ are 





That unique Myth, the American Novel, whose avatar is 
constantly promised, but somehow never forthcoming, as 
we were led to believe, has lately cast up a new 
shadow in the shape of Dr. Johns, by Mr. Donald G. 
Mitchel, or, as ,he seems to prefer to be known in the present 
instance, the author of My Farm at Edgewood. Dr. Johns, 
which is published by Messrs C. Scribner & Co., was originally 
~ », | contributed to the pages of the Atlantic Monthly, where it ran 
every Sunday night to show his respect for the Church.”| , year, or 80,and, we suppose, found readers, at least in New 
And this remark of our hard-swearing Lord Chancellor) po siana, where it isan article of the popular religion to read the 
Thurlow to Lord Kenyon: “ Taffy, you are obstinate, and} s7qnzic Monthly. At any rate if it did not find readers there, 


ed in the persons of Squire Elderkin and his wife, which, as 
sketches, are perhaps the’ best in the book. These are the 
bulk of Mr. Mitchel’s assets. His liabilities are numerous, 
consisting, in addition to those we have already hinted at, of 
a rambling plot, a disposition to*get rid of his dramatis per. 
sone by violent means when others do not readily suggest 
themselves, and a tendency to be sentimental when he means 
to be pathetic. Such is our judgment of Dr. Johns in the 
care of the American Novel versus Mr. Donald G. Mitchel. 


That Helen Ford, by Horatio Alger, Jr., should have been 
written is not so wonderful as that it should have been pub- 
lished ; since this country abounds in amateur scribblers, while 
a simple-minded, credulous publisher is, indeed, a rara avis. 
Published the book is, however, by Mr. Loring, of Boston, or 
Loring, as he prefers to be printed, sinking the conventional 
Mr. and Esq. in the grandeur of his position, and read it may 
be, though not by any great number. We have read it, we 
confess, but it was strictly from a sense of duty, pleasure, or 
anything approaching it, being entirely out of the question. 
Helen Ford purports to be a story of New York, byt for any 
local flavour it has, the scenes might as well have been laid 
in New Zealand, or New Jerusalem. The characters are a 
young girl and her father—the former with a talent for sing- 
ing, the latter with a weakness for inventing flying machines— 
a rascally cousin of the father aforesaid ; an anscrupulvus law- 
yer of the Butler stamp ; a copyist of law-papers, whom Mr. 
Alger calls a “ scriveser,” and who has a talent for forgery ; 
a young artist ; a sick, but virtuous seampstress, and others of 
that ilk, whom we have met a thousand times before in 
would-be metropolitan novels. The incidents are poverty 
and plain-sewing in a boarding-house ; success on the stage 
in the rolé of a cantatrice ; confusion to the plotiers genera- 
ally; and, in the end, virtue triumphant. “Beauty,” Mr. 
Emerson teaches-us, “is its own excuse for being.” It may 
be; but Helen Ford, who is represented as “ beautiful ex- 
ceedingly,” has no excuse, not even the youth of her creator, 
which is apparent in every page of his ambitious but abortive 
tale. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Picture of St. John. A Poem. By Bayard Taylor._—Grif- 
fith Gaunt. A novel. By Chas. Reade, ——Ticknor and Fields, 


NEW MUSIC. 


“Where is our Moses?’ Song of the Freedmen. Poetry and 
music by J. McNaughton. “ T'll Meet Thee in the Lane.” A 





Song. ritten and composed by Chas. Blumphin. —— « 
a a Widow 1 met in the Train.” nN song. byw 
ve — 


hy was I Looking Out?” Sung by Mile. Parepa. 
Music by Blumenthal.——Oliver Ditson & Oo......... “ Waiting 
for the Loved One.” A song. Music by Henry Tucker.——* Ban- 
jo Galop.” By Mrs. Parkhurst.——“ Bells in Distant Lands.” 
Song and chorus. By Henry Tucker.—“ Beautiful Form of my 
Dreams.’’ Asong. By H. P. Dawks.——C. M. Tremaine. 





BIOGRAPHY OF SHAKSPEARE. 


The Lives of Shakspeare will soon, to all aprearance, rival 
the number of his plays; and their abundance is the more re- 
markable when it is contrasted with the scantiness of the ma- 
terials for them. It is fortunate that there is no doubt as to his 
birth-place, or perhaps far more than seven market-towns 
with mayors and aldermen, “ New Places” and mulberry 
trees, would be now contesting for his nativity within their 
liberties; and it is fortunate also that the site of his grave is 
beyond question, or there would be no less strife for it than 
there is said to have been for the sepulchre of Moses. Shak- 
speare’s cradle and coffin are indispntably at Stratford upon- 


give no reasons; now Scott is obstinate, too, but he gives) i. i. not likely to find ® great many. elsewhere, though, of Avon, and the only difficulty has been, and is, to discover how 


reasons, and —— bad one’s they are!” And, speaking of a course, a considerable number of persons will buy it, as they 
supposed English combination of business ont theology, do all the new books that certain of our writers turn out with 
Mr. Whipple recalls a story which Lord Campbell tells 


of an English judge who, when condemning to death,| 10+: » novel, in any strict sense of the word, it is not, being 
under the old lawy a person who had forged @ one-| 4: 1.0 most a tale, not especially well conceived, nor noticea- 
pound note, said: “And 1 trust that, through the media- ble for the excellence of its execution. The object of Mr. Mit- 


tion and merits of our blessed Redeemer, you may there ex- 
perience that mercy which a due regard to the credit of the 
paper currency of the country forbids you to hope for here.’ 
We should not select bits of this sort were we noticing a book 
of essays by Mr. Emerson ; but then Mr. Whipple is not Mr. 
Emerson ; or, a8 Voltaire said cf Solomon, when comparing 
his Song with the Georgics,(we think it was), “a Jew is not 
obliged to write like Virgil.” He is a clever man for all that, 










chel, if we rightly apprehend it, was to depict the state of so- 
ciety that existed in New England, or, more strictly speaking 
Connecticut, some forty or fifty years ago, and, in connection 


whom, Dr. Johns himself, should be somewhat typical of the 
time and place. This he may be said to have done, but with 
no vigor, or life, and no especial originality that we are able to 
perceive, his work reminding us of a series of faint sketches in 


therewith, to draw a number of characters, one at least of | ious records of Shakspeare, 











however—meaning Mr. Whipple, and not Solomon, and we 


A - water colours. Compared with the stories of Hawthorne—but 
commend his volume to the consideration of our readers. 


it would be cruel to compare Mr. Mitchel with that great 
dead master—or, better still, with those of Mrs. Stowe and Dr- 





ln Dion and the Sibylg, written by Mr. Miles Gerald Keon, 
Colonial Secretary, Bermuda, and published by Bentley, of| #olmes, Dr. Johns 
London, we have a romance of the first century of the Chris- “Is as moonlight untojsunlight, or as water unto wine.’ 
tian Era. Mr. Keon writes like a scholar who is thoroughly| There is no strength in anything that Mr. Mitchel writes, 
conversant with that of which he writes, and he possesses a|though he has the trick of turning many things “to fa- 
talent which many scholars lack, and which stands him in vour and to prettiness.” His English is fair; not very exact, 
good stead as a romancer—the talent of telling a story in a perhaps, but with a kind of ease which may be natural, 
graphic manner—of making his reader realize his ecenes and though it does not appear so, its very carelessness having the 
characters ; of putting him en rapport, in short, with the life effect of careful study. He has considerable observation, but 
and movement of his book. The period of history which he | itseldom penetrates below the surface, which is rather a merit 
has selected was as terrible in its way as the days which pre-| than otherwise in an American, writer who must never know 
ceded and led to that great cenvulsion which we call the| more than the mojority of his readers, under pain of their 
French Reyolution—a period of the highest civilization wed-| sovereign displeasure. The qualities that we have indicated 
ded to the lowest, the most atrocious vices—an epoch whose | 3 belonging to Mr. Mitchel not being enough to set up a 
besotted and desperate rulers lived as though they anticipated | novelist, even here, he has, of course, failed in his attempt to 
the mot of the French King, “ After us the deluge.” The start business in that line, and should at once go into the court 
hero of Mr. Keon’s romance is s young Roman gentleman, and take out his papers of bankruptcy. His effects are not 
whose family estates have been confiscated on account of the | large, consisting of the character of Dr. Johns, whieh we take 
part taken by his father in one of the many civil ware of the to be truthfally drawn, though our good friends of the relig- 
time—which, it matters not~and who mekes a journey to| ious press will not allow the fact; and the agreeable person- 
Rome to endeavour to recover them, accompanied by his| ality of Adéle, the spirited little French girl, whom the rigid 
mother and sister, the last of whom plays an important part | formalism of the good doctor could not petrify into the pro- 
in the story, through the machinations of Sejanus, who be-| prieties of thetime. A third piece of property might be add- 


he employed the interim between his occupation of the first 
and of the last. 


A parallel arrangement of the bare facts of these numerous 


such alarming regularity. An American novel Dr. Johns is biographies after the manner of Origen’s Hexapla, or after 


that of Bentley’s proposed but never executed edition of the 
Greek a would be a very useful and curious 
work. It would enable us to see at one glance the different 
proportions of fact, surmise, and fancy expended upon these 
records. With such an apparatus criticus we might divide 
the annals of the poet into mythical, historical, and fabulous 
sections ; we might cling to the ore, get rid of the dross, and 
keep, on its behaviour, the doubtful metal. Of the var- 
r. Dyce’s and Mr. Grant White’s 
are beyond comparison the most satisfactory ; and, possessing 
these, unless some tinlooked-for and not very likely discovery 
should be made of fresh materials; we may be nearly sure 
that we possess all things known of Shakspeare. Other 
writers have endeavoured, by putting his poems and plays to 
the torture, to extract from them their author's self-confes- 
sions. But, of all men, Shakspeare was the least given to sel'« 
portraiture, and the efforts hitherto made to wring from him 
facts, a. or feelings of an autobiographical kind have 
been singularly soneoey as well as tedious. The shortest 
su of the life of Shakspeare is that of George Steevens 
in a note to the 93d Sonnet :— 

“All that is known wiih any degree of certainty concern- 
ing Shakspeare is, that he was born at Stratford-upon-Avon; 
married and had children there; went to London, where he 
commenced actor, and wrote poems and plays; returned to 
Stratford, made his will, died, and was buried.” 

And Mr. Hallam, in his introduction to the Literature of Hu- 
rope is nearly as concise in his comment on Shakspearian bio- 
graphies as Steevens. He says :— ‘ 

“ All that insatiable curiosity and unwearied diligence have 
hitherto detected about Shakspeare serves rather to disap- 
point and perplex us than to furnish the slightest illustration 
of his character. It is not the register of his baptism, or the 
draft of his will, or the y of his name that we seek. 
No letter of his writing, no record of his conversation, no 
character of him drawn with any fulness by « contemporary 
has been produced,” 

It is not easy to refute these assertions, yet we cannot but 
think them somewhat short of the trutb. We know more of 
Shakspeare than the commentator or the historian will allow, 
but our information is not precisely of the kind afforded by 
many of the "8 e majority of those who 

ives of have laboured to find evi- 
dence which, if found, would wy ye ny our knowledge 








of him a step, They toil to saddle him with one profession, 
. 
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or with several. In this respect they follow the example of 
certain idle inquirers among the aacients into Homer's life, 
who fancied that in his poems were to be found the traces of 
almost universal knowledge. The description of the shield of 
Achilles is imagined by some of these Laputan dreamers to 
contain the germs of the laws, the arts, and the science of the 
Greeks ; the speeches of the Homeric heroes to display ac- 
quaintance with the rhetorical precepts of Aristotle; the pre- 
scriptions of Machaon to anticipate Hippocrates; and his 
geographical pictures to anticipate Strabo and Pwlemy. 
“ Argal,” Homer was a divine, a legislator, a traveller, a critic 
—“ augur, schewnobates, medicus, magus, omnia novit.” So 
with Shakespeare. Lawyers vouch for his acquaintance with 
the law; physicians for his skill in medicine; mad-doctors 
for his knowledge of the phenomena of mental disease; natu- 
ralists for his botany and entomology; bishops—at least one 
bishop—for his theology; and claims have been put in for 
his dexterity in cutting up sheep and bullocks, and even for 
his early popularity as a horse-boy. Now it appears to us 
that, if several or any one of such good gifts can be ascribed 
to Shakspeare, we are not a whit nearer the desired acquaint- 
ance with him. 

These remarks, indeed, apply only to those who have la- 
boured to regain or discover tbe facta of Shakspeare’s outer 
life at different periods of his career. There is, however, a wors 
offence under the sun than speculations upon whatshe might 
have done or said, seen or beard, been or attempted to be, be- 
fore he found bis proper vocation, It is such attempts as Mr. 
Heraud’s to lift up the curtain of Shakspeare’s /aner Life. 
The effort to prove him to have been learned in the three 
professions, or a transcendental philosopher, or an adroit man 
or boy of all-work, is merely an awkward expression of faith 
in his versatility ; whereas the effort to explore and explain 
the structure, the operations, and affinities of bis mind is, in 
our opinion, a kind of midsummer madness. Let us suppose 
Shakspeare to have been at one period of his life articled to 
an altorney, or, a8 he would in the sixteenth century have 
been termed, @ notary or scrivener, Let us grant that his 
master was especially employed in that branch of the law 
which relates to feudal tenures, leets, and manorial courts ; 
and that the sharp-witted clerk knew as much as, or even 
more than, the holder of his indentures. What have we 
gained beyond being put in «a possibly false position towards 
Shakespeare in uther respects? The more he is saddled with 
some ordinary speciality the more obscure become the linea- 
ments of his career so far as it is known. Malone did not ren- 
der a worse service to Shakspeare’s effigy by obliterating with 
a coat of white paint the portrait bust of him in Stratford 
Church than some biographers have done to his history by 
their vague speculations about the employment of his youth. 
Upon foundations of sand they have built a house which it 
requires neither winds nor waves to beat upon. “ A breath 
unmakes it as a breath has made.” On such unprofitable, 
and indeed impertinent, curiosity Mr. Grant White has made 
some excellent strictures :— 


“There are reasons (he admits) for believing that Shaks- 

peare had more than a laymian’s knowledge of the law. 
Play-going was the chief intellectual recreation of his day, and 
there was, consequently, an incessant demand for new plays, 
a demand which young men of education and familiarity with 
the pen were naturally tempted to supply. To play-writing, 
therefore, the needy and gifted young lawyer turned his hand 
at that day, as he does now to journalism; and of those who 
had been successful in their dramatic efforts, how inevitable it 
was that many would give themselves up to play-writing ; and 
that thus the language of the plays at that time should show 
such a remarkable infusion of law phrases.” 
Mr. Grant White then proceeds to show how accrrately 
Shakspeare employed such phrases; “ not even Beaumont, 
the younger son of a judge ot the Commons Pleas, and who, 
after studying in the lons of Court, abandoned law for the 
drama,” using them with equal readiness and exactions. 
* But,” he concludes, “ the bare fact that Sbakspeare was ap 
attorney's clerk, even if indisputably established, though of 
some interest, is of little real importance. It teaches us 
nothing about the map, of what he did for himself, thought for 
himself, how he joyed, how he suffered, what be was in his 
mere manhood. It bas but a naked, material relation to the 
other fact, that be uses legal phrases oftener, more freely, and 
more exactly than any other poet.” “As Mediolani mira 
omnia”—notbing can be too extraordinary for the mass of 
Shaksperean biographers. He was a wild irregular genius! a 
ey | illiterate person! out of his proper line, the perpetrator 
of the worst jokes and puns on record! Some have imagined 
that he coulu not write the proper language of courtiers and 
gentlemen, though they in the same breath admit him to have 
been the compaaion of Southampton, Raleigh, and of other 
the choicest wits and scholars of the time. In short, if we 
desire to bave a portrait of a perfect monster, we may cull the 
lineaments of one from the Lives of Shakespeare. 

Among the must serious damages inflicted by unthinking 
anecdotists is thet of undervaluing Shakspeare’s education. 
Mistakibg, we believe, Ben Jonson’s meaning utterly, they de- 
scribe him, not merely as having “small Latin and less 
Greek,” bot also as being almost ignorant of any language 
except his own. The principal advovate of Shakspeare’s ig 
norance in these respects is Dr. Richard Farmer, who indeed 
goes the length of showing, so far as in bim Jay, Shaks 
to have had scarcely an unborrowed image. “Small Latin 
and less Greek”—how many persons who have yet names to 
live in literature have more, especially if, like Shakspeare, 
they have had active dealing and struggles with the world? 
Mr. Dyce surewdly obse: ves, in reply to the charge of inabi- 
lity on Shakspeare’s part to read Plutsrch’s “ Lives” in Greek, 
that it is an inability common to the majority of Shakspeare’s 
countrymen at the present moment. It was an inability 
shared with him by Voltaire, who in bis plays on Greek and 
Roman subjects assuredly wes guiltless of an acquaintance 
with Plutarch, Appian, or Dion Cassius in the original ; 
sbared with him by Calderon, who in his “ Zenobia” had as 
surely not conselted the Augustan historians; shared with 
him by Moliere, who, though he reproduces scenes from Aris- 
tophanes in “ Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme,” derived them from 
a translation into French, Jonson, baving far more Latin 
and Greek in his head than most ot his lay contemporaries, 
would paturally describe Shakspeare’s stock of these commo- 

dities as slender; but bis words need not, and, in our opinion, 
do not, imply that his friend’s acquaintance with Latin at 
least was Jay below the average of the playwriters of that 





day. . 

Tokens of classical literature are very deceptive. We have 
Teason to |elieve that ot Latin, Fielding, who read Horace 
and Virgil for pleasure, possessed a much larger stock than 
Walter Scott. Yet, if our opinions are to rest upon the evi- 


dence of their respective works, we must conclude Scott to 


have owned more Latin than Fielding. The former spuly mucn to his liking ; 
f 


cites from Tacitus and Quintus Curtius; the latter seldom, 


Virgil, and that may in most cases be found in Eton Gram- 
mar. Indeed, we might suppose that Fielding had forgotten 
mafty of the examples in his syntax, since he repeats 


Turne, quod optanti nemo promittere Divum 
Auderet, volvenda dies en protulit ultro, 


no less than four times in his novels ; and although Parson 
Adams carries Aschylus in his pocket, he never spouts a line 
of Greek. Of French, on the other hand, Capell has proved 
that Shakspeare possessed as much knowledge as untravelled 
Englishmen of the day ordinarily had; and Mr. Grant White 
ge the following voucher for at least his ability to read 
talian :— 


“ He has left several traces of a knowledge of Italian, which 
might be great or small, scattered through his plays: but in 
two passages there are indications of an acquaintance with 
the Italian poets, which, though hitherto passed by, cannot, I 
think, be mistaken, When Othello chides Desdemuna for be- 
ing without the handkerchief, his first love-token, he tells 
her :— 

There’s magic in the web of it, 
A sibyl, that had numbered in the world 
The sun to course two hundred compasses, 
In her prophetic fary, sewed the work. 


“The phrase ‘ prophetic fary’ is so striking, so picturesque, 
and so peculiar, that in itself it excites remark, and remains 
upon the memory as a key-note of the passage: but when" we 
regard it as applied to the mood in which a web was woven 
or embroidered, all these characteristics are much enhanced. 
Now in the ‘ Orlatdo Furioso’ there is the following passage 
about a tent which Cassandra gave to Hector, and which 
descended through Cleopatra to Constantine, who gave it to 
Melissa :— 
Eran de gli anni appresso che due milia 

Che fu quel ricco padiglion trapunto. 
Una donzella de la terra d’ Lia 

Ch’ avea il furor profetico congiunto, 
Con studio di gran tempo e con vigilia 

Lo fece di sua man, di tutto punto. 


“ Here we have the identical thought, and, in their Italian 
form, the identical words, furor profetico, used in the descrip- 
tion of a womfn, sibyl-like, if not a sibyl, weaviog a cloth of 
magic virtues. There is too in both passages the idea of a 
great lapse of time, though in one it is applied to the weaver, 
and in the other to the thing woven. Lt would seem impos- 
sible that this striking coincidence of thought, of intellect and 
of language could be merely accidental; and there was no 
other translation of the ‘Orlando Furioso’ into English in 
Shakspeare’s time than Sir John Harrington’s, published in 
1591, and in that the phrase ‘ prophetic fury,’ or any one like 
it, does not occur.” 


A still more striking trace of Shakspeare’s ability to read 
Ariosto, Berni, and Giraldi Cinthio in the original is found by 
Mr. Grant White in the often quoted lines, “* Who steals my 
purse stexls trash, &c. ;” but for that we refer the reader to his 
“Memoirs of Shakespeare,” remarking only that both these 
traces occur in the same play. Shakspeere, taking the plot of 
“ Othello” trom Cinthio’s novel, may very probably have dip- 
ped at the same time into other Italian books, with the justi- 
fiable purpose of giving a native complexion to a Venetian 
story. The probability that Shakspeare had some acquaint- 
ance with the French and Italian tongues will eppear the 
greater if we bear io mind the influence of French and Itslian 
poetry upon such literature as England possessed in the reign 
of Heary VIIL., as well as the fact that both these languages 
were familiarly spoken and read at the Court of Elizabeth. 
Since the days of Chaucer, indeed, they had been cultivated 
in this country either as supplementary to strictly classical 
scholarship, or among the studies of the rich and the refiaed. 
In the earlier half ot the sixteenth cen ury, [talian literature in 
particular had begun to exercise a modifying influence upon 
that of Eogland, and especially upon English poewy, Surrey, 
Spenser, Sidney, Daniel, all show the etfect of this influence ; 
aud itis difficult to imagine Shakspeare, who, whatever may 
have been his acquaintance with the Greek or Latin, was un- 
doubtedly a student of the literature of his own country, to 
have been quile inaccessible to the allurements of the then 
most polished language in Earope. He made, indeed, a dif- 
ferent use of it from his precursors. He did not permit it to 
affect his phraseology or his composition. In no_respect was 
his art classical or semi-classical. He was essentially a Goth, 
and his style corresponded to the character of his mind. But 
the literature of Italy served him as the great mint and trea 
sure-honse of fiction, and he at least knew enough of it to 
read sufficiently for his purpose the works of the early Italian 
novelisis. 

As regards Ben Jonson’s “small Latin and less Greek,” we 
might turo the phrase upon him as respects modern lan- 
guages ; and might write, for anything that appears to the 
coutrary in his works, that Jonson had “small French and 
less Lialian.” Wrapped up in his classical mantle, he may, in 
common with ‘many bookish men of those days, have held 
cheap what was then regarded as modern literature. Mr. 
Grant White, however, has done Jonson a scant justice in 
speaking of his“learning. He says that his “ scholarship,” 


-| though very thorough and exact, was not profound or various, 


It may not have been “ profound,” but it was “ various,” ex- 
tending from usual to unusual sources in Greek—as editor 
Gifford fonnd them when he traced the character of Morose, 
in the “ Silent Woman,” to a very brief bint given in an ob- 
scure dialogue of Lucian’s. We have ourselves tracked Jon- 
son's footsteps in Dion Prusieus, and the rhetorician Aris- 
tides ; and should a second Gitford arise he is hereby recom- 
mended to look sharply into the Greek epigrammatists. But 
the school or college training of a great mind forms but a 
small portion of its proper education; and we shall learn 
little of that of Shakspeare by conjectures about his oppor- 
tunities and avocations during his first 
He inherited and he acquired difficulties. His father, Joho 
Shaks) seems to bave had “a wonderful alacrity in sink- 
ing” in the world. From a man of worship he became a man 
in debt ; could not even come to the church for “ fear of pro- 
cesse for debtte ;” was excused town dues; had “ five little 
mouths to feed, tive litle backs to clothe,” and perhaps fur- 
nished his son with an expressive image of pecuniary dis- 
tress :-— 
“ Ay,” quoth Jaques, 
“ Sweep on you fat and greasy citizens, 
’Tis just the fashion : wherefore do you look 
Upon that poor and broken bankrupt »” 

William Shakspeare, on his part, does not mend the family 
fortunes at all by an early marriage and esrly paternity ; 
neither dees be walk in the straight and narrow way of rural 
virtue, but takes to deer-poaching and unworshipful society. 
Perhaps his position or his avocations at Stratford were not 
and certainly he left it for a while unre- 
gretting and, to all seeming, 





ever, gots beyond a hackneyed quotation from Horace or 


unregretted. 
We have now to contemplate him upon a larger and un- 


ce at Stratford. | Pl 





tried stage—the world of London. Some business indeed, we 
have Betterton’s authority for stating, he left bebind him at 
Stratford; some need he had for shelter in London. 
What that business was, and wherefore the necessity for shel- 
ter, must remain a mystery. In the capital there was room 
and verge enough for either vanquishing or succumbing to 
difficulty—for acquiring a name forever, or mere oblivion. 
In the London of 1686 there were but few roads open for a 
youth whose estate, like Julius Scaliger’s, lay under his hat; 
who bad no connection with nobility or even gentry ; no hold 
on any one of the three regular professions; no vocation for 
the wars in the Low Countries or on the Spanish Main, and 
who moreover did not take with him from his last place an 
altogether satisfactory character. Perhaps his only creden- 
tials were a few verses, possibly his “ Venus and Adonis” 
among them; but these would be even of less value than 
Goldsmitb’s flute or Chatterton’s modern-antique scrolls of 
parchment. At that time London was as void of publishers, 
in the present import of the term, as Zanguebar is still of 
fashionable trowser-makers. If “ rbymes be the rudders,” pa- 
trons in those days were the midwives of verses, and a patron 
was not within reach of young gentlemen in difficulties such 
as Mr. William Shakspeare. There were no reporters for 
newspapers, for the same reason that hindered Bishop Pon- 
toppidan from writing a chapter on “Snakes in Norway.” 
There were no leading or misleading journals; no literature 
for travellers ; there was then only one of the almost innume- 
rable avenues to the bakers’, if not to the butchers’, shops 
which now present themselves to the adventurous and the 
hungry. That one was the theatre, and that one Shakspeare 
entered. It was a tolerably busy and, at the rate of prices in 
the seventeenth century, not an unprofitable market. Of any 
special predisposition for the actor's calling there are, indeed, 
no particular traces in our Shakspearean muniments. On the 
contrary, the footmarks point another way, aad show that al- 
though he put on a player's garments they never cleaved 
kindly to bis mould, It was to the vocation of theatrical 
author that nature—no step-mother in his case, but the 
“mighty mother” of Gray’s Ode—drew him, and ceased not 
from drawing until he had become what she had destined 
him to be, “ the foremost man of all this world.” Shakspeare 
was anything rather than a Thespis, or even than an “schy- 
lus. He did not add dialogue to a pre-existent chorus, nor a 
third speaker of dialogue to a former theatrical duad. Due 
preparation had been made for tne coming of one whom his 
rivals before long began to call, among other i!] names, the 
only “ Johaanes Factotum, or Shakescene, in the country.” 
We will not inflict upon our readers even the briefest sketch 
of the antiquities of the English stage. It is only necessary 
to remind them, in Mr. Grant White’s words, that “In less 
than twenty years from the time when the best plays yet pro- 
duced by nglish authors were intrinsically unworthy of a 
place in literature, the English stage had become illustrious.” 
—Saturday Review. 





—_——_e—_—_— 
THE PARISIAN FASHIONS. 


It is bewildering, and almost ridiculous, to note the change 
which Fashion has of late wrought in the appearance of 
French ladies. During the last six weeks there has been a 
collapse; all the women who strictly follow the Fashions ap- 
pear to have suddenly shrunk, and to outward appearance, 
have grown both thinner and shorter. This is all owing to 
the decrease in width of both crinolines and petticoats, and 
to the decrease in length of all out-door dresses; for it is an 
undisputed fact that a trained skirt adds considerably to the 
apparent height of the figure. Still, with all their graceful 
folds and sweeping lines, no sensible woman will regret the 
ot the absurdly long trains and sweeping 
dresses which have been worn during the it two years in 
the streets, for they proved so ex ingly inconvenient and 
uncleanly. The new fashion is infinitely more reasonable, 
for it leaves the trains for drawing-rooms, and insists on short 
petticoats in the streets and promenades. 

I have only lately returned from Biarritz, than which it 
is difficult to imagine a more agreeable sea-side town, and 
for this reason—there is no necessity to be en grand toi- 
lette all the live-long day, as is the case in some of the 
French and German batbing-places, On the con » at 
the Empress’s favourite sojourn, extreme simplicity of dress 
is as common as supreme elegance and costliness; and this 
at all hours of the day. 

Short skirts were very generally worn at Biarritz, some of 
them opened at regular intervals over a simulated petticoat, 
which I thought a novel and jong A style. Imagine, for 
example, a striped velvet and white mohair dress, cut out 
round the edge of the skirt in scollops, and bound with a 
cross-cut band of violet silk; every breadth of the skirt 
opened as high as the knee, and the space was filled with 
violet and white striped silk. ‘This silk was arranged on the 
cross, with a seamin the middle,so that the violet stri 
meeting together in the centre, described a chevron. The 
space left between the breadtbs was almost square, and the 
scollops which bordered the skirts were continued all round 
it. hen this style of dress is niade, either in self-coloured 
silk or poplin, the breadths open over the same material ; 
then the simulated petticoat is only trimmed with either velvet 
ribbon or cashmere braid, arrange to describe chevrons, as in 
the former example. 

Short redingotes are once more making their appearance. 
They are made of self-coloured silk and of poplin, and are 
worn over sultane and mohair d A redingote of violet 
ribbed silk over a peari-grey sultane dress bas an exceeding 
ly good effect. The dress is fastened the entire length of the 
frout with large violet gimp buttons, and the ingote is 
edged with violet ruches. Redingotes are generally to be seen 
with trained skirts ; they are very suitable for carriage wear 
and for paying visits, being more dressy than the ordinary 

etot 





These redingotes are also simulated in light colours for din- 
ner dresses. Thus, over a plain white Chambéry gauze dress 
a redingote of white and cerise silk will be sim ; it will 
be bordered with cerise rouleaux, and eithera ruche or bionde 
will be ar in front to mark out the bodice, while at the 
back the dress will be slightly loose. This style is of course 
only adopted by elderly women, whose figures lack sym- 


metry. 

ns peplums are also worn over high dresses, but they are 
more original than pretty. They are usually made of that 
Algerian white gauze which is striped with white satin, and 
they are to be seem over green, pink, and light blue silk 
skirts. 


Some really new autumn bonnets have been introduced, 
and their form isas follows: An exceedingly wide, flat crown, 
which is plain itself, but is encircled with drawings of either 
satin or cr¢pe. This crown is so arranged that it completely 
incloses the chignon, therefore, if — aye, pillows 
of bair will no longer be seen protruding uaco from the 





back of the head, which ungraceful objects haye of late met 
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our eye wherever we turned our eyes. The shape of the new 
bonnet is altogether small and more becoming than the Lam- 
halle. It has already been made in satin and crépe, and trim- 
med with velvet flowers. I should not omit to mention that 
the crown has a very small curtain at the back—true, it is 
merely a drawing of satin in the form of a shell, nothing like 
the old-fashioned curtain; but to describe a bonnet without 
an illustration is well nigh impossible. The Duchesse de 
Mouchy has worn one of the novel bonnets; it was made of 
mauve crépe and trimmed with a wreath of mauve velvet ivy 
jJeaves; the Baroness de B. also appeared in one at the Baden 
races; hers was made of pink-drawn silk, and was ornament- 
ed with pink crepe rouleaux and a wreath of Alpine strawber- 
ries and black velvet leaves. I have also seen another made 
of drawn white satin, with a large iris at the side and three 
long iris leaves made of satin, forming a Bénoiton at 
the back. Very wide strings have reappeared with these au- 
tumn bonnets, and it is decided by the leading milliners that 
velvet strings will be adopted with winter bonnets. For the 
present, hats are much more gereral than bonnets ; they are 
usually of felt, and some élégantes with eccentric taste have 
adopted the dark blue felt hat, ornamented with a flat garland 
formed of well-curled feathers. Peacocks’, pheasants’, and 
guinea-fowls’ feathers are all used for these flat bands. Wings 
and small heads are going out of favor for hat trimmings ; 
they had become terribly common. These felt hats are in 
form somewhat like the sailor hat; the only difference is in 
the crown, which, instead of flat, is rounded. Occasionally 
the felt hat is trimmed with velvet; thus, pearl-grey felt will 
have a cross-cut band of sky-blue velvet round it, and a blue 
velvet bow with long ends at the back. Very young girls 
wear the toquet shape in ae coeely as they wore straw to- 
quets during the summer. Felt bonnets are to be general 
during the forthcoming winter. I have seen them both in 
white and grey, embroidered with jet beads, and bordered 
with a fringe of black feathers. 

In head-dresses the Catalane prevaiis, and it is worn in 
guipure, Valenciennes, and black lace. Sometimes a wide 
lace insertion alternates with a line of velvet; at other times 
the catalane is composed of a check of guipure and satin, or 
of guipure and velvet, and t it is tely trim- 
med with fine silk cord, which separates the lines of insertion 
and terminates with tassels which fall on the hair. These 
cords are very fashionable on black lace Catalanes; a low 
wreath is worn under the Catalane, and beads are interspersed 
with the flowers. 

Gimp is used in great quantity to trim dresses of rich 
silk. The newest  -- is a square of trellis-work, com- 
posed of black and white soutache and studded with jet 
beads. Gimp pockets are worn at the sides of dresses, and 
they terminate like the steps of a staircase ; the epaulettes 
correspond in pattern with the pockets, and are edged with 
fringe, each strand of the fringe terminating with a bead. 
The waistband and sash are also of gimp, and of the same 
trellis pattern. Sashes are still worn to silk dresses ; the ends 
are rounded, bordered with a satin rouleau, and are usually 
finished off with long tassels. ELIANE D@ Mansy. 

—_so——_—_ 

Tae PResmeENnTIAL Tour, FRoM A Foreron Sranp- 
POINT.—No doubt the Presidency of the United States has been 
more or less trailed in the mud by some of his predecessors, but 
none of them have reduced it to the level which it has reached 
in the course of Mr. Johnson’s present tour. We regret this 
deeply for two reasons. In the first place it is far from our in- 
terest that the President of the great American Republic should 
become contemptible to his fellow citizens. It is easier to de- 
grade than to exalt an office; and it is as certain as anything well 
can be, that the lower the office of President falls in America, the 
more likely is it to be filled by men who will stick at no means 
of obtaining or retaining office. Amoogst their electioneering 
devices or party moves a war with England may possibly some 
day be one ; or if the evil does not go quite so far as that, it is 
tolerably certain that the relations between the countries are 
likely to be uneasy and unsatisfactory in proportion as the Pre- 
sident is t-ken from the inferior strata of political life. At the 
present time it is, moreover, particularly desirable that Mr. 
Johnsen, whose policy has been so manly and straightforward 
in regard to the Fenian movement, should retain not only the 
legal but the moral influence to prevent any troublesome incur- 
sione into Canada, That the President is imperilling that in- 
fluence by his indiscreetness and violence of speech is evident 
from the statements of those who are friendly as well as those 
who are adverse to him. He has totally forgotten the role which 
he ought to have played—and which he might have played—as 
the energetic and forcible expounder of a policy, and has assumed 
the character of a mere dem . The noisy “ ovations” with 
which he is received by his friends and partisans will not com- 
pensate for the disgust which he thus creates amongst the most 
thoughtful and respectable classes of American society. Nor 
can we help fearing that, under his damaging advocacy, the cause 
of union, of conciliation, and of justice towards the South as well 
as North, will suffer far more injury than it can possibly do from 
the most ingenious and envenomed attacks of the Radical ora- 
tors.— London Review. 














MAssacCRE oF THE INNOCENTS.—A subject of deep interest 
is now being discussed in the Academy of Medicine in Paris 
—namely, the frightful mortality among French children ac- 
cording to the fashion of that country put out to nurse. Every 
year twenty thousand babies are sent out of Paris under the 
care of peasant nurses, and of that number 5,000 on an aver- 
age are returned to their mothers, the other 15.000 having 
died of cold, starvation, and bad treatment. Since 1846 it has 
been calculated that in the’ neighbori:ood of Paris alone 300,- 
000 of these nurslings have died in the hands of their foster 
mothers, A frightfal trade is also carried on by speculators 
of the lowest class, denominated meneurs, who enrol country- 
women in their pay, convey them to Paris in carts justly call- 
ed “ purgatories,” obtain for them babies whose mothers have 
applied at the offices for a nurse for their child, and convey 
them and the chi back to the country. The horrors that 
take place during the journey to Paris and back in the vehicle 
of the meneur are of so startling & nature that one could 
hardly believe them to be true were it not for the undoubted 
proofs which have been laid before the Academy of Medicine. 
Thus the couatrywomen make no scruple in exchanging the 
babies to them, and several among them undertake 
to nurse two or three children at atime. “I have seen,” ex- 
claimed M. ier, adi the Academy, “one woman 
professing to nurse seven infants, and yet she herseit had nei- 
ther milk nor a cow.” Fed with bad broth, exposed to every 





ever been known to a child back to the capital. In their 
charge the children simply appear and disappear. 


Mraine Apraratvs Frrreen Hunprep Years OLp.—In- 
teresting discoveries (observes the London Review) have re 
rene hee made in the San Domingo mines of Spain, show- 
ing the methods of nlining adopted by the ancients. In some 
of the mines the Romans dug draining galleries nearly three 
miles in length, but in others the water was raised by wheels 
to carry it over the rocks that crossed the drift. Eight of these 
wheels have recently been discovered in the mines, who are 
now working in the same old mines. The wheels are made 
of wood, the arms and felloes of pine, and the axle and its 
support of oak, the fabric being remarkable for the lightness 
of its construction. It is supposed that these wheels cannot 
be less than fifteen hundred years old, and the wood is ina 
perfect state of preservation, owing to its immersion in the 
water charged with the salts of copper and iron. From their 
position and construction the wheels are supposed to have 
been worked as treadmills by men standing with naked feet 
upon one side, The water was raised by one wheel into a 
basin, from which it was raised to another stage by the second 
wheel, and so on for eight stages. 





First Barrie ry Canpra.—The insurrection in Candia 
is thrning out unfavorable to the insurgents. A battle is re- 
ported to have taken place in which it is estimated that 70,000 
were en al , 80,000 representing the allied forces 
of the Turks and Egyptians. We have no poet to sing this 
struggle as Byron sang that of Greece—and yet there is some- 
thing heroic and romantic about it. There was a time when 
an affair of the kind would rouse all “ Christendom” to arms, 
but we are wiser in our generation, and people are left to bear 
their own crosses. 


Tue New Arrican Kniout.—Sir Samuel Baker writes a 
defence of Mr. Kyre. His argument is that the —e being 
unlike a white man physically and morally, should not be 
treated as such, but should be hung in fact where a ome 
might only be threatened. There has been very little of the 
man-and-a-brother nonsense in the Jamaica business, but let 
the nigger be ten times as black as Sir Samuel would wish to 
paint, there is no doubt whatever but that Mr. Eyre went be- 

ond the margin of severity which such an opinion would al- 
ow him. 





———— 
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Conpvuctap By CapTarn G. H. MACKENZIE. 


PROBLEM, No. 926. By Herr Dragatin. 
BLACK. 





The following = game, oe some time ago, at the Genoa Chess 


Club, between rs. Max Bingen and A. Goehle, isa good s 
cimen of the Evan’s Gambit :-—~ , — 
White. Black. White. Black, 
Herr M. B. Herr A. G. Herr M. B. Herr A. G, 
1PtoK4 PtoK 4 BQtoQB2 PtoK B38 
2 KttoK B83 4 hy yy 26 K KRto KB4 Qto K Kt4 
3 KBtoQB4 BtoQB4 (27 QKttoK4 QtoKR3 
4PtoQ Kkt4 KBtksP 28 QBtksKBP K R tks B (A) 

HES boy KBtoQ R4 | 29 QKttks KB Q tks R 
6 PtoQ4(a) KPtksQP 30 OKt the QB K Rtks BP 
7 Castles PtoQ3 51 P to K R3 PtoK Kt3 
8S QBPtksP KBtoQKt3 [34 QRtoQseq KRtoK B2 
9 PtoQd yb a 4 33 KttoQ B5 QtoK BT 
poems KttoK2 4 Kt toQ3s Q tks Q 
11 KB toQ3 (6) Cartiles 35 B tks Q Q Rto K B sq 
Soleo K Kt to Kt 3 36 K to Kt sq KR to Q Kt2 
138 KtoR PtoQB4(c) [387 PtoQé6 PtoQ Kt6 
14 Qk toQ PtoQR3 38 QRPtksP QKt tks P 
15 Q@KkttoK2 QBtoQ?2 39 Kto QKtsq Q KttoR4 
16 QKttoKKtS P toQB5 (d) | 40 RtoQ eq d+ toQB5 
ITKBtoQKt KBtoQ B4 | 41 KttoQB5 KRtoQKt7 
oa(e 422 BtoQ Kt3 PtoQ B7 
18 QwK2 PtoQKt4 43 Btks Ktch K to Ksq 
19 PtoK5 Q P tks P 44 RtoQBey KKtoQ kts 
20 K KttksP 4K Kt tks Kt 4 KttoKt3 KR tks Reb 
21 QBtksKt QtoK Kt4(f)/| 48 Kttks RK R to Q sq 
2PtoKB4 Qto K Kt5 47 Btks P R tks P 
8 Q toQ3 PtoQ Kt5 48 BtoK 2 (i) KtoQ8ch 
% PtoKBS(g) PtoQ B6 





and Black wins. 

(a) This line of attack was recommended by Stanley, in the 
American Chess Magazine (1847, p. 241) of which he was the Edi- 
tor. Hs says—“In opposition to the uniform opinion of our 
more ex ced contemporaries, we have always upheld this 
move (6 P to Q 4) as being far preferable to that of Castling ; 
as in the latter case, Black may bring out the K Kt to B 3d, 
&c.,” This move has been more fully analyzed by Anderssen. 

(6) Taking the K Kt P with B would be bad; Black would re- 
ply R to K Kt sq, and if White retreated the Q B, Black would 
continue the game as follows:— . 


12 Kt tks B 16KtoRsq Q tks Kt ch 
138 QtoQRich QtoQ 2 17 Ktto Ktsq BtoKR6 
14 Q tks Kt kK tks Kt P ch winning speedily. 
15 K tks R Qto K Kt 5ch 
(c) For this, as well as for the preceding variations, we are in- 
debted to MrL. Paulsen. . ’ = 
(d) In the conduct of this opening, both combatants exh'bit a 
— familiarity with its theory, every move being made strict- 


in accordance with the analysis laid down by the best authori- 
ed. 


(e) We may here observe to our younger readers that taking 
the Pawn would have involved the loss of the exchange by 

17 Kt tks B [18 Rtke Kt BtoQ Kt4, &. 

i) R to K sq looks promising, but would not have led to any 

















HITE. 
White to play and mate in 4 moves. 
SoLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 925. 
White. Black. 
tot oa 1K tks R 
2BtoK BT 2PtoK4 
3 Rto K 4eh 3 PtksR 
4 Ktto K B5 mate. | 


An instructive game played some years ago between the cele- 
Herr And 





brated Von der Laza and erssen. 
Two Knights’ Defence. 

White. Black, White. Black, 
Herr A. Von der L, Herr A. Von der L. 
1PtoK¢4 PtoK 4 @KttoQR4 QtoQKt2 
2KttoKB3 Ktto QB3 2.PtoKR4 PtoQBé 
3 BtoQB4 KttoK B3 2RtoKRS PtQBS5 
4KttoKKt5 PtoQ4 2RtoK Kt3 BtoQ Kt4 
5 P tks R4 4% KttoQ B3 seats 
6 BtoQKt5ch(a) P to Q B 3 2 KttoK2 BtoKB7 
7 P tks P t P tks P- WRoKBS BtoQBé 
S BwQR4 ded ig 27 KttoKKt3 P tks Q Kt P 
9PtoQ3 to 3 28 RtksQKtP QtoQR3 
10 Ktto K4 Kt tks Kt 29 KtoKtsq K tks 
a OF aem eam 30 P tke R S pae fae 
12 KttoQB3(d) RtoQ Kteq | 31 KtoQ Beq to QB(f) 
13 BtoQ Kt3 tles 32QtksKKtP K tks Q 
14 B eo Q2 BtwQB4. ch (9) 
15 QtoK Kt4 KtoRKeq 33 BtksK RP K tks B 
16 Castles B to Q 5 te) ch 
IT PtoKB4é Kttks K Bch ; 34 RtksQ B to K B7, 
18 QRP tks Kt PtoK B3 and wins. 
IW PtKBS QtoQKt3 





(a) P toQ3,a move recommended by Morphy, is considered 
the best at this point. 

(6) P to K R3 is generally played here, and we believe is strong- 
er than the move in the text. 

(c) A very important move, as it prevents White from castling 
with the K R and hampers his game considerably. 

(d) Had White played B to Q 2 Black would probably have cas- 
tled, or piayed Rio Q Bsq. 

(e) Taking the K B P would have been bad, on account of the 
following line of play: 

1 Btk KBP |19KtoKtsq BtoQBsq 
17 Btks KRP png Fe [20 Qtodsa, 
ch 


species of dirt and neglect the miserable infaut sickens and | 18 R to Q6 Bto K 

dies. The nurse, however, writes to its mother that her baby (f) An excellent move which decides the game at once. 

is prospering, it had grown out of its clothes, and requir-| (4) There is nothing better to be done, for suppose he play 
eda fresh supply. The mother naturally spends her month’s| Q to K B 3, for the purpose of Queens then follows : 
wages in supplying her child’s wants, and goes on paying its Btok6 

board fo months after it has been lying in the village ceme- tkeB Qtcqnte 

ery. A number of nurses come ann’ to tke Q Btks K P 

aris, an carry back a supply of children, and not one | double check and mate. 


(g) B to Q B 7th would not have been good play ; Black would 
have retreated the Kt to Kt 2, rendering his game safe. 

(A) Black could also have taken Rook first. 

(i) A fatal mistake, which loses the game inevitably ; B to Q 3 
would have insured a draw. 


Our readers will find below a hard-fought game, played betw 
Messrs, M‘Donnell and Boden. ~~ sll 





(Lopez Gambit). 

Black. Whale. Black. White. 
Mr. Boden. Mr. M'D. Mr. Boden. Mr. M‘D. 
1PtoKh4 PtoK4 2% Pto K 6 P tks P 
2BtoB4 BtoBé 27 P tke P RtoKR4 
3QtoK2 KttoQB3 j|23BtoK4[d] K RtoKk 2 
HE og 24 KttoK B3 29 RtoQ K toB 
5PtoKB4 PtoQs 30 R to Q6 K KktoQR2 
6 PtoQ3 B to K Kt5 SLRtoQB6 KtoKs 
7 Ktto K BS Castles $e te P tks P 
SPtoK BS PtoQ4 33 K to B2 QR tks K RP 
9 Bt Kt3 P tks K P ‘4K to B83 Q RtoK R7 
10 P tks P KttoK R4 S KtksBP PtoKR4 
ll KttoQR3 PtoQR3 36 Rtks BP K tks P 
12 Bto Q2 KttoKB5 |37KtoB3s PtoKRS5 
13 B ths Kt P tks B SS RtoK Kt5 KtoB % 
14 KttoQB4 PtoQ Kt4 39 Rto Kt6ch Kto B 2 
15 QKttoQs Ktto K4 40 R to Kt 4 PtoR6 
16 Be QB2 BtoK6[a}] |41 RtksPch K toK3 
17 Castles {6} Pto QB 42 Rto Kt4 QR toKKt7 [e) 
18 Pto KR3 [c] Btke Kt 43 Kto K R4 PtoR7 
19 P tke B KttoQ B5 “4 PtoB4 ¥ t+ | 
20 PtoK5 Kt tks Kt 4 Kto Kt3 QRtoK7 
1 Rtks Kt B tke R ch 22 Gs 8 KRoQB 
22 Q tks B Q tks Qch 47 B to KR sq R to QKtch 
23 K tks Q QRtoQch 45 KtoB3 Ok tus Kt P, 
te hy QRwQ4 and wins. 
25 R to Ki KRtoK 





{a] This is a very good move on the part of the second player, 
and he has now the better game. 
[6] This is a hasty move, and commits Black’s position almost 
ond reparation. 
¢] Pto Q Kt3, in order to prevent White winning the ex- 
e (which he might have done at his last move), would per- 
ve been better, but it would have left Black in a very un- 
sate situation. 
(4) If White now takes K P with R, Black will reply with B to 
Q5, winning back the exchange. 
{e] All the latter portion of the game is very steadily played, 
and wor by the sheer weight of the exchange plus which White 





Parts Exureition, 1867.—A distinct order of a novel cha- 
racter, consisting of ten prizes of four hundred pounds each, 
has been announced by the Imperial Commission, and British 
competitors for the rewards are to send in their claims on or 
before the 1st of November next, in order that it the claims 
appear suitable they may be transmitted to the International 
Jury, which is announced will meet on the ist of December 
1866. ‘These rewards are “in favour of the persons, establish- 
ments, or localities, which, by a special organization or special 
institutions, have developed @ spirit of harmony among all 
those co-operating in the :ame work, and have provided for 
the material, moral, and intellectual weil-being of the work- 
men.” Besides thesefrewards there are twenty “ Honourable 
Mentions.” Moreover, one Grand Prize of 100,000 francs in 
addition may be awarded “to the person, establishment, or 
locality, i under the head by a Meg for ional 
superiority.” jurors are assigved to the Uni c 
dom, and their names will be shortly announced. 





“IMPERIAL GUARANTEE” FoR IMPROVEMENTS IN BrITIsH 
Norte AMERIcA.— We understand that her Majesty's Govern- 
ment has agreed to give the Imperial guarantee for the sum 
of £4,000,000, to be raised on the securiiy of the revenues of 
the confederated British colonies of North America. Of the 


struction of the International Railway between 
Halifax and Quebec, or rather to the junction of that line with 
the Grand Trunk at Riviere du The remaining £1,000,- 


erate Government to the 





000 is to be applied by the 
erchane of tas Varthboclal Fights of the Hadacn fey Company, 
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leaving to that company still the right of trading over the ter- 
ritory, and holding the trading ports which are necessary for 
carrying on its trade. The delegates from Canada are expect- 
ed in England daily to complete the ents with her 
Majesty’s Government. The governors of the Hudson Bay 
Company are, we believe, prepared to recommend to the pro- 
prietors the acceptance of the £1,000,000 as the purchase mo- 
ney of the territorial or sovereign rights which they hold un- 
der their charter. We are also informed that the claim of the 
company against the United States Government arising out 
of the Oregon question is likely shortly to be settled, and that 
the amount to be received under this head will be somewhere 
about £250,000.—Zraminer. 

Savines- BANKS coe pore ape ag K. aes 
banks of the United Kingdom, if we so style them, in or 
to distinguish these private trustee banks trom the Post-office 
banks, declined in number trom 578 in the year 1864 to 562 
in 1865, and the number of accounts from 1,501,423 to 1,468,- 
495. A return just issued shows that in November, 1865, the 
close of the savings-bank year, the amount due to the deposi- 
tors was £38,746,136—namely, £33,586,505 in England, £2,- 
859,589 in Scotland, £1,836,862 in Ireland, and £463,230 in 
the Channel Islands. This isin England an ave! of 32s. 
per head of the population as estimated for the middle of that 
year ; in Scotland, 18s, 3d. per head ; in Ireland, 6s. 6d. 


‘ue Knicuts OF THE CaBLE.—Since the Great Hastern ar- 
rived at Liverpool from her successful voyage in search of the 
cable of 1865, people are beginning to ask what honours 
are in reserve for the persons chiefly concerned in this enter- 

rise. Will Mr. Canning, Mr. Glass, and Captain Anderson 
be knighted, as their predecessors of 1858 were? or will they 
be left ingloriously without a handle to their names? We ap- 
prehend that people are aoe day caring less for this cheap 
method of distinguishing the distinguished. It may suit mag- 
nates of the City who have headed a deputation or given a 
banquet to Royalty; but it is of no value to men of eminence. 
In connection with the return voyage of the Great Hastern, it 
is pleasant to read of the’ festivities and play-acting of the 
ngers. This readiness of enjoyment is what enables our 
ritish race to bear its enormous load of work and re- 
sponsibility so healthily and well. 





Tur Game ov Srecotation my Bompay.—The Spectator, in 
an article on the history of Bombay during the American war, 
oints out how terrible was the misuse made by the Anglo- 
ndians of the most marvellous prosperity which, perhaps, ever 
suddealy befel a people. In the year 1860-1 the quantity of cot- 
ton exported from Bombay was about 355,000,000 Ib., valued at 
under £7,000,000. In 1864-5 the quantity was very little, only 
25,000,000 Ibs. higher, yet the value was £30,375,000—i. ¢., 
while the quantity increased only 7 per cent, the value 
increased 300 per cent, What did the Bombay traders 
do with this enormous increase of prosperity? ey not 
only equandered it in the maddest ion, but ruined them- 
selves. That which should have been their advantage, they 
turned to their destruction. 





Tue Fivucruations at Oxrorp Untversity.—All modern 
schemes of University Extension at Oxford seem to sink into 
insignificance, if we compare the additional number of stu- 
dents, which such changes propose to accommodate, with the 
great throng of scholars which assembled at the University at 
different periods of its history. From the researches of a 
local archwologist, we take the subjoined table of the fluctua- 
tion of these numbers :— 


A.D. 1209, the total of masters and scholars.. 3,000 


OO Hee A 
“ 1263, reduced, from various causes, to. .15,000 
“ 1859, at the time of the plague....... ..« 3,750 
“ 1860, on the return of the students after 


CR: ID 6.0.00 0 Se debi ses 5060 6,000 
“ 1631, according to a census in the Long 

, 0 a ee ee eee A 
“ 1831, resident in colleges and halls only. 1,634 
“ 1837, total numbers............ Sprecees 5,229 





Kwape Prano.—The secret of this great success ig alone 
due to the brilliant and superior qualities of the Knabe piano 
For harmony, sweetness of tone, great power, and a thorough 
equalization throughout the entire scale, as well as their pliant 
touch. They are universally pronounced by the press and 
the musical profession, as being unsurpassed by the instru- 
ments of any other maker. One of the most prominent qua- 
lities of the Knabe piano, and one which is generally over- 
looked by the purchaser, is the superior wor p that 
characterizes them, and it is conceded that they will retain 


their tone, and the general Re wear, far beyond those 
of any first class maker.—J. Y. World. 


THE “ WEBER” PIANO-FORTES have obtained so high 
a reputation in the Musical world, that most all our first artists 
unite in calling them the dest Pianos of the present day, a fact 
which is fully proved by their being selected in preference to all 
‘others by the Conservatory of New York. They are most ele- 
gant instruments, having @ pure, sweet tone, full of brilliancy and 
fire ; immense power, capable of filling the | ; most 
agreeable touch ; and, being made with a view to durability and 
standing in tune, they have become the favourite instruments of 
the art-loving public.—. Y. Independent, July 12, 1866. 








The only Edition Authorized by the Widow of 
GENERAL JACKSON. 

LIFE AND CAMPAIGNS OF 
LIEUT.-GENERAL THOMAS J. JACKSON, 
(Stonewall Jackson,) 

By Prof. R_ L. Dasyesy, D.D., 

Illustrated with Steel Portrait and Eleven Diagrams. 








File Giintae Xeyeses 


An Illustrated Magazine fer Beys and Girls. 


This Monthly, begun in January 1865, has already won the 
reputation of being ‘raz BEST JUVENILE MAaGAZINB PUBLISHED 
IN ANY LAND OR LancuaGs.” Prominent educators, distinguish- 
ed clergymen, and the press generally, have commended it in the 
highest terms. Its contents are always thoroughly interesting 
and healthy, at once variously attractive and useful. 

Among its contributors are the most eminent American writers, 
—H. W. Longfellow, John G. Whittier, Harrict E. Prescott, R. H. 
Stoddard, Julia R. Dorr, Author of “ Seven Little Sisters,” T. W. 
Higginson, Louisa M. Alcott, J. H. A. Bone, Charlotte Kingsley 
Chanter, Oliver Optic, Rose Terry, Mary N, Prescott, Kate Pat- 
nam, Charles D. Gardette, Author of “ Angel Children,” &c — 
and it is profusely illustrated from designs by the best American 
artists. Full-page Illustrations are now given in every number. 
An ample department of Evening Entertainment and Correspond- 
ents makes it A HovseHoLpD DeLicnurt. 

Terms: $2 a year in advance; Three copies, $5; Five copies $8 
Ten copies, $15; Twenty copies, $30, and a copy Gratis to the 
person procuring the Club. 


* . 
Every Saturday 
This popular Weekly reproduces promptly for American readers 
the best and most readable portions of Foreign Periodical Litera- 
ture. These include short and serial Stories, Essays Biographical 
and Descriptive, Poems, Sketches of Travel and Adventure, 
Literary Intelligence, and popular papers on Science. Transla- 
tions from the admirable French periodicals are frequently given. 
Among the authors represented in EVERY SATURDAY are 
many of the wisest and wittiest writers of Europe. 
EVERY SATURDAY contains weekly 40 large octavo, double- 
column pages. 
Terms: Single Number, 10 cents; Yearly Subscription, $5 in 
advance ; $4 to a subscriber for any other periodical published hy 
Ticknor & Firetps. Monthly Parts, 50 cents a number ; Yearly 
Subscription same as for Weekly. 
TICKNOR & FIELDS, Publishers, Boston. 








TVUURISTS AND TRAVELLERDS’ 
EXCURSION SEASON TICKETS, 
1s66, 
NEW YORK AND RETURN 
Vira 
NIAGARA FALLS, MONTREAL, LAKE CHAMPLAIN, 
TICONDEROGA, LAKE GEORGE AND SARATOGA,$35 50 
Dirro, Drrro, via QUEBEC, ..... Sepecseseue 40 50 
Dirro, Drrro, va WHITE MOUNTAINS, 
PORTLAND, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK............ 
Meals and Berths on Steamers between Toronto and Montreal, 
included. 
American money taken at par, and tickets good till lst Nov. 
EDWD. P. BEACH, General Agent, 
175 Broadway, N. Y. 
May Ist, 1866, 
CENTRAL RAILBRVAD OF NEW JERSEY. 
From foot of LIBERTY STEET, North River, New am 


—Cenneciing at nm Junction with the Dela’ ka- 
wannaand Western and at Easton with the Ls | 
Railroad and its connections, forming a direct line to PI U 

AND THE WEST, without change ofcars. Also to the Oil Re 


gion and Erie. 
GREaT MIDDLE ROUTE TO THE WEST. 


Three Express trains daily for the WEST, except Sundays, when 
one evening train. 


SIXTY MILES AND THREE HOURS SAVED 
BY THIS LINE 


TO CHICAGO, CINCINNATI, 8T. LOUIS, &c. 


With but one change of carr. 
Spring ARRANGEMENT :—Commencing May 21, 1866, 
Leave New York as follows : 
At 7a. m., Morning Express for the West—connects at Easton, 
with train for Mauch Chunk, Williamsport, Wilkesbarre, Maha- 


noy City, &c. 
Mail Prain—At 8 am., for Fle 


Scranton, Wilkesbarre, Great Bend, Pittston, Binghampton, &c. 
9 a.m. Fast Line for Easton, Allentown, 

Harrisburg, Pittsburg, and the West, with but one change of 

cars to Cincinnati or Chicago, and but two changes to 8t Louis 

Connects at Harrisburg with train for Corry and the Oil Regions 
12 m. Train for Easton, Allentown, Mauch Chunk, 


. 
Pottsville, Harris! &e. 

4p. m.—Train inthceten, Scranton, Great Bend, Bethlehem, 
Mauch Chunk, and bone oe . 

5 p.m., for Somerville sad Flemington. 

6 15 p.m., for Somerville. 

7 30 p.m., for Somerville. Sac tinen 
Expreee—For , Allentown, 
Harris! , and the West. Sleeping Cars on dee 
City through to Pi ne 5 

‘LIZ mw Yore Feary.—Leave New York 

street at 9.30 am., 1.00, 4.29 end 5.20 pm. 
The Boats stop at Bergen Point and Harbor. 
Tickets for the West can be obtained at the office of the Cen- 


Easton, Water Gap, 


estern 


The above is the only authentic and complete “ Life of Jackson”’ | tral Railroad of New Jersey, Foot of Liberty N. R., at No. 
yet offered to the public—the author having been in pos-|1 Astor House, at No. 271 and 526 Broadway, at the prin- 
session by Mrs. Jackson of all the General's ters—order | cipal ho’ 


books, documents, &c., &c.—and having the additional advantage 
ot having been the General’s Chief of Staif during his most memo- 
rable cam ns. 

One large octavo, pp. 760; price, Cloth, $4 00; Half Calf, 
$6.00. Sold only by subscription. Agents wanted in every County 
and Town in the country. 

BLELOCE & OO., Publishers, 
19 Beekman Street, N. ¥. 


Jones Brothers, & Co., Rich d, Va, G J 
Agents for the South. 








JOSIAH 0. STEARNS, Superintendent. 


ERIE RAILWAY. 
Trains Leave Depot foot of Chambers St., Pavonia Ferry: 


7.45 A.M. Day Express, for > Salaman 
Dunkirk. and all points West ed Beek, ™ 
3830 AM. Way » to Otisville. 
10.00 A.M. uffalo, Salamanca and West. 
as re we Train, = pe eI, 
4 : ay Train, for Port Jervis, New! arw 

4 Buffalo, Saiamanen 











WARDS SHIRTS Ia 


Self-Measurement tor Shirts. 

Printed directions for self-measurement, list of prices, and 
meen of the different styles of shirts and collars sent free 
everywhere. 

The Cash can be paid to the Express Company, on receipt of 


8. W. H. WARD, 387 Broadway, N.Y. 








These Machines make the LOCK-STICH, and rank highest on 
account of the Elasticity, Permanence, Beauty, and general 
desirableness of the Stitching when done, and the wide range of 
their application.—Report of the American Institute. 


HIGHEST PREMIUMS, N. ¥. AND PENN. STATE 
PAIRS, 1866. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON SEWING MACHINES 
° AT N. Y. STATE FAIR: 

“We, the Committee on Sewing Machines, after a careful and 
thorough investigation into the respective merits of the various 
machines submitted for examination, find the ELLIPTIC LOCK. 
STITCH SEWING MACHINE to be- SUPERIOR TO ALL 
OTHERS in the following points, namely: 

Simplicity and Thoroughness of Mechanical Construction, 
Base of Operation and Management, 
Noiselessness and Rap.dity of Movement. 
Beauty, Strength, and Blasticity of Stitch. 
Variety and Perfection of Attachments, and Range of 
Work. 4 
Compactness and Beauty of Model and Finish. 
Adaptation to material of any thickuess by an Adjustable 
Peed-Bar, and in the 
Unequalled Precision with which it executes the Lock- 
Stitch, by means of the Blliptic Hock, and we therefore 
award it the First Premium, as the 
BEST FAMILY SEWING-MACHINE, 
and also for the above reasons the FIRST PREMIUM, as the 
BEST DOUBLE-THREAD SEWING MAOGINE.” 
@ C.E. PETERS, HECTOR MOFFAT, Committee. 


ELLIPTIC SEWINC-MACHINE co. 
Neo, 543 BROADWAY, New York, 
FANCY GOODS RETAILED at wholesale prices. Just received 
a fine assortment of English Portable Weiting Desks and = 
from De la Rue & Co. GIMBREDE, Importer, 588 and 
Broadway. A Box of Note Paper ready initialed—always on hand. 
MONOGRAMS AND WEDDING CARDS. For the most ele 


gant wedding card outfit—Illuminated Monagrams, and fine sta- 
tionery, call ot GIMBREDB’S, 588 and 872 Broadway. 


BRIDAL. WREATHS AND VAILS. 
: FUCERS Is ALWAYS PREPARED WITH NOVELTIES 
2 ne. 
FRAMED TURBANS and CATALINES, VELVETS, BON. 
NETS, SILKS, RIBBONS and LACEs. 
806 Broadway, 
Opposite Eleventh Street. 


PREPARED OIL OF PALM AND MACE. 
For Preserving, Restoring, and Beautifying the Hvir. And is the 
most delightful and wonderful article the world ever produced. 
Ladies will find it not only a certain remedy to Restore, Darken, 
and Beautify the Hair, but also a desirable article for the Toilet, 
as it is highly perfumed with a rich and delicate perfume, inde- 

dent of the fragrant odor of the Oils of Palm and Mace. 

THE MARVEL OF PERU. : 
A New and Beautiful Pertume. The delicacy of this delightful 
xtract, and its wonderful lasting qualities, are unequalled by 
nything of the kind known in the world, and have stamped it, 
the ne plus ultra of perfumes. The above articles for sale by 
all Druggists and Perfumers, Price $1 per bottle each. Sent by 
express to any address, by the Proprietors, 
T. W. Wricut & Co,, 100 Liberty Street, New York. 
STATEN ISLAND 

FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. 


OFFICE, 
6 and 7 John Street, New York. 
718 Broadway, New York. 
rc anch Offices, t 























269 Fulton Street, Broo! 
and 47 North Eighth 8t., 





Continue to Drs and Cizam Ladies and Gentlemen’s Gar 
ments, &c., Ge. 

Ladies 8x, Satin, Velvet, Merino and other dresses, Shawls, 
CLEANED 8 


Coats, Pas ts, Vests, 
Dyed or Cleaned. Goods re 





For Sale by all Druggists. 











5.30 P.M. Night Express, and Dunkirk. 

(Tie MOBACE WATERS GRAND, SQUARE 700 P.M. Lightning Express, Da r Buffalo, ca, 
and PIANOS, MELODEONS, and ET OR Dunkirk and est and South. 

GANS. Wholesale and retail, o let; and rent allowed if purchased. 3.00 P.M. Emigrant Train, sfor the West. 

Monthly payments received for the same. Second- Pianos at ee ee direct connection with all 

dargains from $60 to $225. Factory and Warerooms, No, 481 Southera end Western 

Broadway. Cash paid for secoa, hand Pianos. Pianos tuned w. R 

Da repented. MORACE WATERS. | Govibus, act, New Yor 








YOUR CUSTOM SOLICITED BY 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 





Printers, and Bookbinders, No. 45 Marpan Lass 
ondae eects prom steno We supply everything in ou} 
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